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News of the Week 


The Situation in Europe 
rJ HE Conference seems fated to end sooner than we 
hoped, perhaps before these words are read; with 
immediate danger staved off by credits for Germany, 
but with no real provision made for the future. Since 
we chronicled events in Europe last week, the fever 
of excitement has not abated, but we have discerned 
a steadiness in the leadership of the British, French, 
German and American ministers concerned which has 
not been overwhelmed by the haste with which they 
have necessarily been bound to act. Indeed, our complaint 
would be that the French were still teo deliberate, as they 
were on the first receipt of President Hoover’s proposals 
for the Moratorium. They were longer than the other 
Powers in deciding to accept the urgent invitation to 
the Conference of Ministers in London, but they accepted 
formally on Sunday, after long conversations with the 
German representatives in Paris. These seem to have been 
conducted with good will on both sides, During those days 








Berlin might well have been expected to be the source 
of trouble, but on Thursday, July 16th, the banks reopened 
after being closed for two days. Money was obtain- 
able for urgent and necessary purposes, but was only 
transferable under very narrow and inconvenient restric- 
tions imposed by decree. The “ flight of the mark’ became 
less violent and began to subside under compulsory 
regulations at home and foreign desires to help. 
* * * * 

Friday, the 17th, when the German Chancellor himself 
and the Foreign Minister arrived in Paris, was taken up 
by more conversations and any doubts about the holding 
of the London Conference came to an end, as distrust 
was slowly dissipated by these meetings face to face 
and as the precious hours passed bringing the feared 
collapse nearer and nearer. Mr. Henderson and Mr. 
Stimson were very active and we are certain that they 
exerted the most valuable influence possible. Suggestions 
ranged round a credit to Germany of £100 millions to 
be converted later into a loan redeemable in ten years 
and secured on the Customs Revenue. The French were 
said to be demanding as a condition some control by 
the creditors of the German Customs and some undertaking 
that the political position should remain unchanged during 
the ten years. We write on this matter in a leading article. 
There are some things that only madness could drive the 
French or the Conference to demand of Germany. 
Obviously, if they ask the impossible, if they demand 
that the German Government should give guarantees or 
make sacrifices which the German people will refuse, 
the Government will resign or be thrust out of office. 
And if this government should fall or should be driven to 
resign by pressure from outside or inside Germany, 
Heaven knows what irreparable harm might be done 
before another Government could carry on any orderly 
rule. The Conference has the essential duty of supporting 
the present Government in its efforts to govern Germany 
at home: it is a duty to Europe and the world. 

x * * * 

There was a sharp reminder of this when the leaders 
of the Nazis, who now call themselves the ‘ National 
Opposition,” sent on Tuesday to Dr. Briining a telegram 
composed—or posing—as a support to him against the 
French. They refuse to accept as legally binding on 
themselves or their followers any “ fresh obligations 
which may be entered into towards France.” Thus 
they embarrass their country’s representatives, and thus 
they will harden France against their nation. If they 
refuse to act or think in the spirit of reason and order, 
France will answer that they make it a question of force, 
and she knows which side can better exercise force, 
If anyone in the Paris Press or elsewhere suggests that 
this German Government is* capable of the duplicity 
and folly of encouraging this kind of spurious support 
from its bitter opponents at home, we do not believe it. 

* * * * 
In London 

In a sense the London Conference began in Paris, 
for the principal members certainly conferred long and 
busily there. But they left on Sunday and Monday 
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for the first meeting here on Monday evening. Mr. 
Stimson and Mr. Mellon have represented the United 
States as full members of the Conference; at last the word 
“observer ” is satisfactorily dropped. The French dele- 
gates included M. Laval, M. Briand, M. Flandin, the 
Minister of Finance, and M. Berthelot, from the Quai 
d’Orsay. 
was represented and the Japanese Ambassador attended 
for his country. The Prime Minister, Mr. Henderson and 
Mr. Snowden represented Great Britain. Mr. MacDonald 
opened the Conference with a survey of the difficulties 
brought to a head by the withdrawal of about £200 
millions of foreign credits from Germany. The first step, 
to be taken without delay, was to decide how to put Mr. 
Hoover’s proposal into operation. On Tuesday the Com- 
mittee of Finance Ministers met alone for several hours, 
and again on Wednesday. 
* * * * 

Parliament 

On Thursday, July 16th, the Upper House concluded 
the Report Stage of the Franchise Bill. For the Govern- 
ment Lord Passfield said that they would not accept 
in the House of Commons the drastic amendments 
made. The Lower House discussed the estimates for 
education amounting to over £48 millions, or £3 millions 
more than last year. The President of the Board was 
enthusiastic over the changes wrought in the children 
over 11 since the recommendations of the Hadow Report 
had been put into operation. We agree with him in 
putting a very high value on the work done in the new 
“Central” schools. Mr. Lees-Smith went on to say 
that the Board wants now to deal with the children 
under five. He had the good sense to admit that im- 
perative economy might hinder developments for a time. 
On Friday, the 17th, the Commons returned to the 
Rural Housing Bill, which was read the third time without 
a division, and Mr. Greenwood announced that Sir Tudor 
Walters would be Chairman of the working Committee 
to be set up under the Bill. The House warmly approved. 

* * * * 

On Monday the House of Lords gave a second reading 
to the Agricultural Marketing Bill by 39 votes to 10. 
Lord Strachie, a former Liberal Minister of Agriculture, 
moved the rejection on the ground that the Bill fixed 
the prices of home produce but not for imported produce. 
In the Lower House Lord Hartington moved the Unionist 
Party’s vote of censure on the Government for their 
neglect of agriculture, and advocated a guaranteed 
price for cereals with the introduction of the quota. 
The Lord Privy Seal answered, pleading the glut of wheat 
all over the world as upsetting free trade and protectionist 
countries alike. Dr. Addison lauded the Agricultural 
Marketing Bill which would put everything right for 
the farmer. The motion was lost by 278 votes to 2380, 
and we fear that neither farmer nor agricultural labourer 
will be cheered by the debate. There was hardly any 
crude advocacy of Protection on the simple lines of the 
old Corn Laws. That is dead. To raise the price of 
corn in order to save the farmer and agricultural labourer 
will never be an object of our urbanized people. Mr. 
Baldwin, speaking on Friday, the 18th, at Hull, a grain 
importing port, left wheat alone in advocating tariff 
reform. He would convince no economist of the virtues 
of Protection, but he made the best case he could for 
the means of preventing some of its attendant evils 
and the corruption that it brings into politics elsewhere. 

* * * * 
Sunday Theatres 

We think that the House of Commons Committee did 

wisely in rejecting an amendment which would have 


Signor Grandi represented Italy. Belgium also ~ 


brought stage plays within the scope of the Sunday 
Performances (Regulation) Bill. Apart from our desire 
to see the sanctity of Sunday upheld, actors and actresses 
need a day’s rest after the weck’s work at least as much 
as the stockbroker, who gets two. But as Mr. Harley 
Granville-Barker, who has served the English theatre 
long and brilliantly, points out in a letter to The Times, 
one of the effects of the Bill is to give capital invested 
in the cinema, a largely foreign industry, a fourteen and a 
half per cent. advantage over capital invested in the 
theatre, which is a national industry. We -might think 
twice about approving this anomalous state of affairs 
if the British public showed a sustained and intelligent 
demand for really good plays. Provided they both 
get one day’s rest a week we see no justice in withholding 
from the tragedian a supposed advantage which now 
legally belongs to the cloakroom attendant in any 
Picturedrome. As things stand now the demand for 
plays of any kind is too slender to make Sunday opening 
a moon worth the tears of theatrical magnates, particularly 
in the summer season. 
* * tk * 

India 

The list of members nominated by the Prime Minister 
to the Federal Structure: Committee was published last 
Monday. The Indian membership comprises twenty- 
eight distinguished and representative names. The 
Iinglish representation has been completed by the 
addition of Mr. Pethick Lawrence, M.P., representing 
the Government, and of Lord Hailsham, representing 
the Conservatives. The members of the Federal Structure 
Committee will get to work as soon as possible after their 
arrival in London on September 5th; the Minorities 
Committee will reassemble three weeks later. The 
publication of these names and dates has had an excellent 
psychological effect in India, where delay was breeding 
in many quarters misapprehensions as to its cause as well 
as impatience. We write before any criticisms of detail 
have been made known. It is unlikely that there will 
be any refusals of importance among the delegates, 
who have only just received official invitations. Even 
Mr. Gandhi seems on the verge of committing himself 
to a pilgrimage to London, and will probably seize the 
first presentable excuse for ceasing to emulate the Sphinx. 

* a * * 

Communal tension in India continues to cause sporadic 
outbreaks, the true gravity of which lies in their implica- 
tions as danger-signals rather than in their immediate 
local effect. In The Times last week there was a signitfi- 
cant juxtaposition of two news items. A large and 
representative Moslem meeting at Multan, in the Punjab, 
passed resolutions viewing with alarm the “ prospective 
changes in Indian government,” and urging that in 
their initial stages “ the European element in the Imperial 
Services should remain undiminished.” At the same 
time the Hindus at Sikandarabad were reported «as 
begging for a British official to protect them in case of 
a renewal of communal trouble there. 

* * * * 
Australia 

The Commonwealth’s drastic measures of retrenche 
ment came into force on Monday and have already 
strengthened Australia’s credit. Salaries and pensicns 
have been cut down and the interest on internal loans 
has been reduced, while taxes have been raised. 
Mr. Lang, the extreme Socialist Premier of New South 
Wales, had refused to adopt the economies to which the 
Federal Government and the five other States had 
agreed. Like Mr. Maxton and the extreme Left here, 
Mr. Lang was for ignoring the financial crisis, But on 
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Monday, when his Treasury was empty and his officials 
were unpaid, while the banks refused to lend any more 
money, Mr. Lang gave in and announced a Bill to reduce 
all official salaries to £500. Mr. Scullin, the 
Commonwealth Prime Minister, declared that New 
South Wales would receive assistance when it was made 
clear that she would no longer default on her British 
loans. Amid these financial troubles Mr. Lang has 
apparently been worsted in his dispute with the Governor, 
Sir Philip Game, who refused to nominate a number of 
extreme Socialists to the Legislative Council so that 
that body might declare its own extinction. Mr. J. H. 
Thomas at the Dominions Office declined to interfere in 
the matter. He doubtless knew that Mr. Lang has lost 
favour with the majority of the Australian Labour 
Party and is by no means anxious to face the electors, 
to whom his appeal lies against the Governor. 
* * * * 

Abyssinia 

We make our bow of welcome to the last born demo- 
cracy, and most heartily wish it well. The Emperor 
of Ethiopia, King of Kings, Descendant of Solomon 
and the Queen of Sheba, successor of Prester John, 
has most liberally turned his back on the great past 
of a line of autocrats. As Athene sprang fully grown 
from the head of Zeus, so Abyssinia’s Constitution 
has sprung from the head of Haile Selassie, that 
was crowned in such a brilliant scene at Addis Ababa 
not long ago. His dusky subjects are presented with 
two chambers of a legislative body and with responsible 
ministers. He will doubtless see to it that neither 
ministers nor people abuse their liberties or responsi- 
bilities. We trust that he will impress upon them the 
duty of neighbourly behaviour to our East African 
possessions where herds of cattle offer a sore temptation. 
He has duly notified the Secretary-General of the League 
of Nations that this State-member has received a con- 
stitution at his hands, but he has not informed him that 
the domestic slavery, mild as it is, which prevails in 
his country is not slavery in the eyes of the League, 
nor that his more spirited subjects will be restrained 
from slave-raiding across the frontiers. 

* * * * 

Rent Restriction 

We should attach more importance to the Report 
of the Committee which was given the task of inquiring 
into the working of the Rent Restriction Acts if the present 
Government had not the ungrateful habit of flouting the 
advice for which it asks. These Acts, annually renewed 
relics of the War, have appeared to successive Govern- 
ments like nettles too threatening to grasp; and we are 
not surprised at that. The present Government, however, 
appointed last October a Parliamentary Committee to 
inquire and to recommend modifications or amendments. 
Will they find either the time or the courage to take 
action ? The recommendations are mild, and agricultural 
cottages were excluded from the terms of reference. 
They propose that the Acts should no longer apply to 
houses the rent or rateable value of which exceeds 
£45 in London, £385 in the rest of England and Wales, 
For houses assessed at less than those figures they do not 
suggest any date for general decontrol, but would alter 
the conditions by which some would become decontrolled 
automatically, as by a change of tenancy. The continuance 
of the Acts has been the chief obstacle that prevents 
decent owners of small house property from helping to 
solve the slum problem; and by encouraging the 
immobility of labour they have contributed to unemploy- 
ment. The longer they last the more hardship their 
end will cause. 


Methodist Unioa 
The Wesleyan Methodist Conference in Birmingham 
adopted last week, by a decisive majority of 558 to 14, the 
long debated scheme for union with the Primitive Methodists 
and the United Methodists. The two smaller Churches 
had already sanctioned the scheme by still larger 
majorities, and Parliament has passed an Enabling 
Bill. Next year the reunion of the three Churches will 
be effected at a joint conference, and the Methodists, 
like the Scottish Presbyterians, will, with few exceptions, 
be gathered again into a single communion. The 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference advanced a_ further 
step this week in accepting the Archbishop’s invitation 
to the F’ree Churches to discuss the possibility of Christian 
reunion. But the Conference made it clear that Methodist 
principles must be maintained. There could not, in 
other words, be any reversion to Wesley’s earlier position as 
a loyal member of the Church of England. The Bishop 
of Birmingham, who addressed the Conference, revealed 
his personal distaste for the efforts of one section of 
his fellow-churchmen to establish closer relations with 
the Eastern Churches. The difficulties multiply as 
this question of reunion is more squarely faced. 
* * * * 
The National Rifle Association 
Another Bisley meeting is over, though the ranges 
are seldom empty for long nowadays. The King’s 
Prize, which was won last year by a member of the 
Women’s Auxiliary Corps, went for the third time to 
Sergeant Fulton of the Queen’s Westminsters, the 
only man who has won it three times. The competition 
that gives us most pleasure in reading about the meeting 
is the Kolapore Cup, for it makes Bisley a meeting place 
for the best of men from all parts of the Empire. Last 
week the Mother Country won the Cup after an intensely 
exciting match. By four points only (1,106 to 1,102) 
she beat a fine Canadian team. The Junior Kolapore 
(four a side) was won by the Sudan, followed by Tang- 
anyika, the Gold Coast, Malay States, and the Falkland 
Islands. These friendly contests delight all who care 
for the ties that bring His Majesty’s subjects together. 
x * * * 
Byron’s Newstead 
M. Venizelos, the Greek Premier, made a special 
journey to England so that he might attend the ceremony 
on July 16th at which Newstead Abbey was given by 
Sir Julien Cahn to the Lord Mayor and Corporation of 
Nottingham. M. Venizelos himself handed over the 
title-deeds and Mr. C. I. Fraser’s valuable gift of the 
Byron furniture preserved in the Abbey. The Greek 
Premier said very truly that his presence there indicated 
the profound regard which all Greeks cherish for the 
poct who by his writings and by his death at Missolonghi 
in 1824 drew the attention of all Europe to the sorrows 
of Greece and her struggle for liberty. ‘“‘ The eternal 
pride of Greece is that her resurrection was associated 
with some of the noblest accents of the English language.” 
“It would be perhaps wise,” he added, “ to be afraid 
of a democracy led by poets, but a democracy without 
poets would, in my opinion, be frightful.” It is pleasant 
to know that Nottingham will make good use of Sir 
Julien Cahn’s noble gift and will institute an annual 
Byron pilgrimage to the beautiful Abbey. 
* ** * * 
Bank Rate 34 per cent., changed from 2} per cent. on 
July 23rd, 1931. War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
103% ; on Wednesday week, 103 ; a year ago, 103}. Funding 


Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 94}; on Wednesday 
Week, 923; a year ago, 903. 
was on Wednesday 82}; 
ago, 78}. 


Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
on Wednesday week, 804; a year 
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The London Conference 


a. civilized world has taken a century to learn 

the lesson taught by Lord Castlereagh: Let the 
nations confer. It is one of the proofs of the influence 
of the spirit of association as practised at Geneva siace 
the War that the nations have acquired the habit of 
conferring, and the habit bids fair to become the rule. 
We cannot be too thankful for this habit, for its direct 
and indirect effects have been on the whole immeasurably 
good. It has its dangers, of course. Politicians with 
their weakness, may be, for publicity, with the ignorance 
of some of them of the conditions and history of foreign 
countries, and even of geography, may oust the trained 
diplomat who has acquired the qualifications that are 
needed but to whom plenipotentiary authority is naturally 


grudged. The art of conferring is itself one of these 
qualifications. Fortunately we have confidence on this 


point in the most important politicians now engaged. 
His Majesty’s Prime Minister and Secretary of State 
for Foreign Affairs have proved themselves adepts. 
M. Briand has from his long service at the Quai d’Orsay 
acquired the virtues of a diplomat. The French Premier, 
who is, outwardly at any rate, taking the leadership of 
the French in these matters from M. Briand’s hands, 
is not yet proved to the world, but we are greatly en- 
couraged by the results of his conversations with the 
German representatives in Paris last week. To stand 
up boldly for a cause, however good, is not to confer. 
A rigidity in resisting a cause pleaded by others, however 
bad, is an offence in conference. (If Mr. Snowden takes 
a prominent part this week, we could have no more 
staunch defender of the rights of the British taxpayer 
against the foreigner, but we suggest that he will need 
an aide-mémoire perpetually before him; it need be 
no more than two golden letters, the annotators’ abbrevia- 
tion, “ Cf.’’) Yet so far as boldness is needed, and is 
compatible with “ conferring,” our representatives may 
well feel boldly confident that they are at this London 
Conference trusted by the British people to do their best 
for the world and the kingdom that they represent. 


3 


Further, for the purpose of “ conferring ” we especially 
weleome the presence of the United States Secretary 
of State and Secretary to the Treasury, because they 
are regular members of the Conference, uncribbed by 
the restrictions implied in the title of “ observer” by 
which the value of American representatives in Europe 
has so often been limited. We expect Mr. Stimson 
and Mr. Mellon to make such a conspicuously valuable 
contribution that in American eyes the danger of 
“entanglement ” by representation will, for the future, 
be outweighed. Europe may well benefit if the precedent 
is imposed this week by the obvious unreality that 
would have hampered discussions of Mr. Hoover’s 
proposals without full American membership of the 
Conference. 


So much for the composition of the Conference. It 
has been summoned in haste with none of the pomp 
and circumstance to which we have been accustomed, 
but there is a consciousness that in importance it sur- 
passes those which have been prepared with care and 
trumpets. There is a real and world-wide alarm lest, 
if the nations cannot co-operate now, Germany must 
collapse and in her fall ruin should overwhelm the rest 
of us. The Conference is to seek a way of self-preserva- 
tion, and this primary instinct will prevail. If good will 
does not carry it through to some success, then we still 
look to the lower motive, fear, to be the cementing 


force that will hold it together until salvage is achieved, 
But we know that good will is present among most of 
the representative members, and in the one doubtful 
quarter there is good reason to suppose that the Frenchmen 
and Germans who met in Paris last week had con- 
versations from which ill will and suspicion disappeared. 
If the French Press is not helping to promote confidence 
and good will, the place of meeting is well chosen to 
modify its influence on the Conference. 


The public is very properly ignorant of the details 
of the present discussions. If the Treasury and banking 
experts are convinced that the first necessary step is 
to provide a credit, to be converted presently into a 
loan to Germany, we accept that. If the security is to 
be the Customs of the Reich, there is precedent for 
that. But we shrink from the rumoured control of the 
Customs to be exercised by the creditors. ‘“ Inter- 
Allied Control” in Germany is a phrase that stood for 
what was right and necessary for some years after the 
Armistice. As a necessary evil it lived and took an 
unconscionable time a-dying, but we hoped that it was 
dead. It is not the right expression of the neighbourliness 
that we have been cherishing and, further, any tactless 
insistence on more “ control” than any borrower should 
be willing to admit will do instant damage inside 
Germany. The extremists there already threaten to seize 
upon it for their own ends and will use it as a stick with 
which to beat their Government. The way in which the 
successive Governments of Germany have for twelve 
years led their people along the path of restitution for 
wrong done with the burden of suffering entailed has 
astonished us. But there is a limit upon this success. 
The rise of the Nazis and the power of the Communists 
are partly due to increased impatience against the 
Allies and to decreased respect for the sentence pronounced 
at Versailles. This is natural and it must be taken into 
reckoning. The Conference is bound to feel that one of 
its duties is not to make the German Government so 
unpopular at home that it will fall. If its position becomes 
untenable, chaos will follow quickly and remain for a 
long time. For this reason we dread the interpretations 
that may be put upon the words, “ political pacification,” 
which are said to represent one condition set by France. 
It will be dangerous in the extreme if the Germans take 
this to mean political stabilization, not only excluding 
a particular matter such as the Austrian Zollverein, 
but more generally re-establishing the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles as the inviolable Ark of the Covenant. That 
such a complicated product of fallible human judgement 
should have endured through twelve years of violent 
change is more remarkable than the survival of our 
XXXIX Articles, unchanged for nearly four centuries. 
To insist that no new light has been let in “ thro’ Chinks 
that Time has made” is now impossible, quite apart 
from any question of formal revision. 


Lastly, time is of the essence of the business of saving 
the finances of Germany, and nothing must delay action 
there. But the Conference must keep the future in mind. 
The urgent salvage of to-day will not establish Germany 
or anyone else firmly for long, and Germany and the 
rest of us bitterly need a surer and longer prospect of 
established security. President Hoover’s proposals and 


the present crisis together cry out to the world to seize 
this moment to prevent such a crisis returning. It 
will be a poor success that overcomes the crisis of to-day 
and sets the date for the next, 
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The Sterilization Bill 


7 Tuesday, Major Church introduced into the 

House of Commons a Bill to legalize the voluntary 
sterilization of mental defectives; it was rejected by 167 
votes to 89. At present, for other than therapeutic 
reasons, the operation of sterilization, like that of 
abortion, is, even when performed at the request 
of the subject, illegal. The two vetoes, however, 
though both are concerned with what to religious senti- 
ment may seem sacrilegious disturbance of the most 
esoteric series within the order of Providence, rest on very 
different sociological foundations. 

With the development of civilization, and the increasing 
complication of daily life which it involves, the problem 
of the socially inadequate becomes ever more obvious and 
ever more pressing. As Binet and Simon pointed out a 
quarter of a century ago, “a peasant, normal in ordinary 
surroundings of the fields, may be considered a moron 
in the city.” In other words, the demands of the environ- 
ment as well as the social and intellectual adaptability 
of the individual constitute a relevant factor in the 
assessment of mental inadequacy. Thus may be explained 
a good deal of the increase in the numbers of social 
defectives brought to the notice of the authorities. An 
accepted recent estimate gives the proportion of mental 
defectives in England and Wales as eight per thousand, 
totalling some 300,000 in all. This is a far larger number 
than was suspected even a decade ago; but it is doubtful 
if it represents anything that can be called national 
psychic degeneration. 

There is, again, little evidence to support the common 
statement that these sub-normals are appreciably more 
prolific than are the average men and women about them. 
Careful statistical enquiries seem to show that the average 
size of families which include mentally defective members 
corresponds pretty closely with that of the social grade to 
which they belong. Nor should we attach undue import- 
ance to the frequent suggestions that the mental defective 
problem and the criminal problem are almost identical. 
Fernald found that of five thousand mentally deficient 
school children whom he carefully studied, less than eight 
per cent. gave any indication of anti-social or trouble- 
some behaviour ; while Dr. Cyril Burt tells us that of the 
enormous number of youthful offenders who came under 
his observation, only eight per cent. were certifiable 
under the Mental Deficiency Acts. When we remember how 
submissive, and how susceptible to the influence of others, 
are nearly all these psychic weaklings, and how feeble are 
their sentiments, we need not wonder that they fall into the 
hands of the police more frequently than do their possibly 
worse-intentioned neighbours. The whole problem is so 
grave that we cannot too studiously avoid over-statement. 

In the present proposal, biological science as well as 
social expediency is involved. The case for sterilization 
is primarily based on the assumption that, mental 
defectiveness being hereditary, parents so limited will 


tend to reproduce their kind. We know, of course, 
that mental as well as bodily qualities are in great measure 
determined by heredity ; and it is beyond dispute that 
feeble-minded parents produce a larger proportion of 
feeble-minded offspring than results from a corresponding 
number of normal unions. But we cannot to-day accept 
the fable of the Kallilak family, or that of the Jukes 
family, as statistically reliable, or as fairly typifying the 
salient facts of heredity. The problem is by no means 
so simple. Mental deficiency can no longer be regarded 
as due to a lack of a single unit Mendelian character. 
It may be produced in many different ways, and by 
many and various genetic combinations. Moreover, we 
are discovering that many heritable abnormalities may 
be transmitted in one environment and not in another. 
An investigation into the family background of the 
1,044 patients at tlhe Wrentham State School in Massa- 
chusetts revealed the fact that of all the children, only 
16 per cent. had even one feeble-minded parent ; whilst, 
so far as two-thirds of them were concerned, the patient 
was the only member of the family who was feeble- 
minded. In another, and even larger, enquiry into the 
parentage of 3,500 defective children, in only 7 per cent. 
was there evidence of mental defect in either parent. 
The fact is, that the genetic characteristics, a combination 
of which leads, in certain environmental conditions, 
to mental inadequacy, are widely distributed throughout 
the community. With our present knowledge, therefore, 
no selective sterilization could possibly touch more than 
a fringe of the problem. That, however, is no argument 
against doing what we can towards its reduction, be 
that reduction ever so little. If, by the compulsory 
sterilization of all certified defectives, we could stamp 
out this grave racial evil, as some enthusiastic 
eugenists have vainly imagined, the case for so doing 
would be overwhelming. As Mr. Justice Holmes 
said in the United States Supreme Court a few 
years ago: “ We have seen more than once that the 
public welfare may call upon the best citizens for 
their lives. It would be strange if it could not call 
upon those who already sap the strength of the State 
for these lesser sacrifices, often not felt to be such by 
those concerned, in order to prevent our being swamped 
by incompetents.” 


The Bill rejected last Tuesday was much more 
modest in its intention, as becomes the smallness 
and superficiality of our existing knowledge. It is cer- 


tainly desirable that any man or woman known to be 
the bearer of serious transmissible defect, whether 
physical or mental, should be entitled—indeed, should 
be encouraged—to submit to the modern operation of 
sterilization, in the interests of future generations. 
Therefore, without attaching too much utilitarian import- 
ance to its provisions, we would have welcomed the 
acceptance of this Bill. 


The Week in Parliament 


HIS last week has brought home vividly the fact that 

we have now in the House of Commons an alter- 
nating Opposition. The spectacle of the Government 
fighting for a Bill line by line with its Whips busy, and 
facing a score of divisions, when not a single member of 
the Conservative Party walks into the Opposition lobby, 
when, indeed, there is not a soul upon its benches, makes 
us realize that we face now an entirely new Parliamentary 
situation. There are occasions now when a Government 


Supporter wanting to pair does not find a Conservative, 


but, if he can, a member of another group, which still 
officially belongs to the Labour Party. There has been 
plenty of sniping of the Government from that group 
before, but their action over the ‘‘ Anomalies” Bill 
(designed to stop the worst abuses of the dole) shows that 
the gulf between them and the Government is now 
unbridgeable. Everyone is naturally asking what is going 
to happen at the Party Conference in October. 

One of the surprises of the new Opposition, by the way, 
is the presence therein of Sir Charles Trevelyan, President 
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of the Board of Education in both Mr. MacDonald’s 
governments. One wonders whether the Clydeside “ wild 
men” quite welcome the presence of a wealthy ex- 
Liberal land-owning baronet. Mr. J. H. Thomas went 
rather out of his way on Tuesday evening to rub in the 
fact that the Right Hon. Baronet had been longer in the 
House than in the Labour Party. The alternative 
opposition still sits on the Government side of the House. 
The five members of the New Party, however, have 
definitely taken their seats on the Opposition benches. 

Agriculture has had a big innings in both Houses this 
week. The whole of Monday’s sitting in the Commons 
was absorbed by the Vote of Censure based on the 
Government’s handling of agriculture. On the same 
day the Lords passed the second reading of the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Bill. 

The attack on the Government in the Commons on 
the Vote of Censure was felt to be but a somewhat half- 
hearted affair. It was based on the demand for a stabilized 
price for cereals by means of a quota and tariff. Under 
the leadership of Lord Hartington (who has held only 
a minor position in the Conservative hierarchy, as Mr. 
Lloyd George promptly pointed out) the front bench 
remained inactive. The Protectionists seemed to resent 
this, and Mr. Lloyd George declared bluntly that a minor 
member of the Conservative Party had been chosen to 
move the censure so that he should not commit the 
party as a whole to food taxes and could be repudiated 
if necessary. Mr. Lloyd George wanted to know whether 
the Conservatives meant to give the Dominions a quota, 


ceed 


and, if so, would Dominion wheat be bought at the world 
price or at the guaranteed English price. What would 
that price be? 

Mr. Tom Johnston, the Lord Privy Seal, in reply to 
the attack, talked of all that had been done for marketing 
British produce and was interrupted by Mr. James de 
Rothschild with this query: Had not the Empire 
Marketing Board in the case of Lancashire first largely 
driven out English butter in favour of New Zealand, 
and then, by mass canvassing, replaced New Zealand by 
Irish Free State butter; and then by mass canvassing 
replaced Irish by English? Presumably it was now 
the turn for the Dominion butter to replace the British 
and so on again round the circle. 

The Lords amendment of the Electoral Reform Bill 
is likely to present us with a pretty crop of questions : 
how far the Labour Party will resent the exercise of 
revisionary powers by the Lords: how far the Govern- 
ment should bargain and dicker with the House of 
Lords ; whether it would not be better for the Labour 
Party to drop the whole Bill, and how far its operation 
is likely to affect the future relations of the Labour and 
Liberal Parties. The Labour Party was never enamoured 
of this Bill, and always felt that it would give more to 
the Liberals than Labour gets, and on the whole the 
Lords’ amendments tilt the balance still more against 
the Labour Party. This, coming on top of the fact 
that the Left Wing has now virtually left the Labour 
Party, does not make things easier for the Government. 

GUARDIAN, 


The Colour Bar 


[The Spectator does not necessarily agree with all the views of the writers contributing to this series on the Colour Bar. 
Our object in publishing the series is to attempt some explanation of why the Colour Bar exists, and to emphasize the 


importance of the problem for the British Commonwealth. 


Bar and International Relations.” 


Next week Mr. S. Mogi will write on ‘The Colour 


Our correspondence columns are open at all times to letters which seem to us to 


add to the interest of this discussion ; and such correspondence is cordially invited.—Eb. Spectator.] 


The Missionary Attitude to the Colour Bar 


By Bast MATHEWS. 


IT ORD MACAULAY wrote from Calcutta in 1835 to a 
4 friend in Britain: 

‘““T am in great want of news. We know that the Tories dis- 
solved at. the end of December, and we also know that they were 
beaten towards the end of February. As to what passed in the 
interval we are quite in the dark.” 


That letter was written at the end of May. Macaulay in 
India was “‘ quite in the dark” as to what happened in 
London in January! But to-day if Mahatma Gandhi 
or Lord Willingdon make a pronouncement it is read and 
debated within twenty-four hours by many millions in 
every part of the British Empire, in the United States, 
throughout Europe and the Latin Republics of Central 
and South America. 

Will not the historian writing in A.p. 2000 seize on the 
transformation of every aspect of human relationship 
shown in this contrast between Macaulay’s experience and 
ours as the essential mark of our period of history ? 
This astounding revolution due to the mechanical miracles 
of our day—the cinema, the cable and wireless, the 
acroplane, the liner—is worked by machines, but it is 
a spiritual fact. These machines have put all races 
of men in instantaneous speaking and seeing distance 
of one another. And it is this that makes the “ colour- 
problem ” (as we call it) a world-problem on the solution 
of which the peace of the world and indeed the future 
of civilization hang. 

A myriad examples of how these machines go to create 
the race-problem present themselves. Let us take the 
advertisements of the cinema shows on one page of a 
recent issue of a weekly paper in Bombay. Here is a list 
of the “pictures” to be seen by many thousands of 





Indian students, shop-assistants, factory-operatives, mer- 
chants, lawyers and so on in Bombay in one week: 
Venus, Knockout Reilly, The Man about Town, The 
Honeymoon Express, His Angel Child, Popular Sin, The 
Heart of Salome and Are Scotchmen Tight? We do 
not need to have seen those particular films to realize 
that, especially from the Hindu and Moslem view of 
the relations of the sexes, this olla podrida of luscious 
love-making, body-display, drunkenness, prize-fighting 
and knock-about farce inevitably develops a contempt 
for Western civilization as a barbaric, lustful, licentious 
affair, almost entirely contemptible. 

If we add to the picture-houses of Bombay the many 
thousands of picture-houses in India, Burma, Malaysia, 
China, and Japan where millions of Asiatics see these and 
similar films, we shall ‘still see only one side of one 
instrument of this modern, mechanistic civilization for 
creating a colour problem. I say “only one side” 
because the investigations of Professor Green of Aberyst- 
wyth, which he has just presented, show that British boys 
and girls in uncounted numbers are getting a detestation 
of the oriental as a sly, dope-addicted, dagger-wielding 
criminal from the characteristic ‘‘ Chinese” film that 
exudes from Hollywood. 

Incessant voyages by liners on every ocean carry Asiatic 
and African, Latin and Anglo-Saxon to and fro. Wireless 
and the cable send the ideas of humanity dashing to and 
fro over the planet, so that Mr. Winston Churchill’s 
** die-hard ” pleas for Anglo-Saxon dominance over India 
uttered one night in Britain are angrily discussed the next 
morning by the eighty thousand students in: Indian col- 
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Jeges and by many millions of their seniors. So one might 
multiply illustrations of the way in which the life of all 
nations has become interdependent and interacting at 
every point of the intellectual, spiritual, social and 
physical life of man. The foods we eat, the fabrics we 
wear, the furniture of our homes, our means of transport, 
our books, plays and pictures; our religious ideas and 
new philosophies ; the repercussion of the revolutionary 
ideas of Bolshevism from Canton to Mexico and from the 
Dutch East Indies to Johannesburg—all these illustrate 
vividly the fact that what we call the “ colour problem ” 
is at root a problem of the clash of different standards of 
civilization competing in the field of industry, interacting 
in the field of morals and creating a whole series of 
discomforts. How, then, are we to get to the root of 
these antagonisms and destroy them ? 

My own strong conviction is that we put down to 
differences of colour and race emotions of hostility or 
repulsion or antagonism which are really, when analysed, 
the result of economic or cultural or ethical differences of 
standard. If British seamen and negroes fight in the 
slums of Cardiff or Liverpool ; or if white and black labour 
on the Rand in South Africa find themselves in antagon- 
ism; or if Indians are harshly dealt with in Natal—to 
use three out of the thousands of possible illustrations— 
it is an economic fear of unfair competition based on a 
lower standard of living which is usually at the back of 
what looks like a clash of colour. 

The first step towards a solution of the race problem, 
then, is a quiet, scientific disentangling of these 
complicated webs of economic and other antagonisms that 
lie behind. Only then can we search scientifically for a 
solution. But, ultimately, the question whether men 
will have the patience to do that disentanglement and to 
attempt political and economic and social adjustments 
that will be just to all the races concerned, depends on 
what one can only call spiritual factors. If we do not 
really believe that (to put it in the words of one of the 
greatest intellectuals the world has ever known) God 
“hath made of one blood all nations of men for to dwell on 
the face of the earth ’’—if, in other words, we are living in a 
world where our physical and material differences are the 
ultimate reality—then I question whether there is any 
motive strong enough to carry man through these diflicult 
processes of patient understanding and readjustment. 


If, on the other hand, men really are all children 
of one Father, then we have a solid foundation on 
which to build; a foundation in the very make-up of 
the universe. 

This unity of the world-family is, if Christianity is 
true, an absolute reality. It is not realized in actual 
life because the values that reign to-day are not spiritual 
ones. But those values are beginning to grow in power, 
The principle of “ trusteeship ” in the rule of backward 
peoples is essentially a child of Christianity ; so are the 
great fights against forced labour and opium and the 
traffic in women and children. This spiritual principle 
which we are called to enthrone in all relationships does 
not at all call for a blending of all the races or the rule 
of one type of eivilization or a common world-culture. 
On the contrary, just as each individual in a family 
contributes to its riches by the difference of his gifts 
from those of the others, so each race and nation has itsown 
peculiar gifts with which to enrich the total life of man 
on the planet—gifts, in the field of art and music, handi- 
craft and industry, invention and organization, laughter 
and meditation. So we have a compelling motive and 
a solid foundation for building slowly but in a stable 
fashion a new world-order based on the new economic 
facts of interdependence and the eternal fact of the 
spiritual unity of mankind. But that world-order 
needs at its heart a society which will live entirely by 
its relationship with the root-reality that creates world- 
unity. That reality is God, the Father, whom Jesus 
Christ revealed. The society that exists by its relation- 
ship to Him is the Church, which is to-day world-wide 
in its range and made up of men of every nation and 
race. It is a tragic fact that that society has often 
surrendered to the Caiaphas of nationalism, the Pilate 
of imperialism and the Mammon of materialism. But 
it has within it, immortal and indestructible, the seed 
of world-unity in the worship of the common Father 
of all as seen in Christ. The world-mission of Chris- 
tianity has as an integral part of its task this enthrone- 
ment in all life of a spiritual unity that bridges all 
antagonisms between race and nation and class. And 
in every part of the world there are leaders who are 
carrying forward that spiritual vision toward its practical 
establishment in the political, economic and social life 
of man. 


The Royal Commission on the Civil Service 


By W. J. Brown, M.P. 


: oe modern Royal Commission greatly resembles 
modern democratic politics. In Parliament the 
forces of action and reaction are so evenly balanced that 
however great the need of the country forswift and decisive 
action, nothing particular is done about it. The method 
of appointing Royal Commissions leads to much the same 
results. The recipe appears to be as follows :—-Take two 
or three people whose views are known to be in a certain 
direction, and balance them with two or three others who 
are known to hold the opposite view; add a couple of 
Trade Union representatives and balance them with a 
couple of hard-headed employers of labour ; select two or 
three women to meet the demand that “ women should 
have a fair show,” but see that they are evenly distributed 
between the political parties ; finish with a few profes- 
sional politicians; then dress with a Chairman drawn 
from the legal profession who is accustomed to balancing 
fine points; and finally (in case in the smallest matter 
even he might err) confirm him on the right hand and on 
the left with a clever young Treasury official. This method 


is guaranteed to ensure either (a) a unanimous Report 
which recommends nothing in particular, or (b) majority 
and minority Reports which cancel each other out and 
give the Government the opportunity of saying that, in 
view of the sharp divergence of view, matters had better 
be left where they are. 

The Report of the Royal Commission on the Civil 
Service falls in the first category. With three exceptions 
it is almost wholly a status quo Report. The three excep- 
tions relate to the question of Equal Pay (where the 
women, although drawn from different parties, appear to 
have presented a united front and consequently to have 
disturbed the equilibrium desired of the balancing arrange- 
ments); Superannuation, where the whole Commission 
appears to have combined to make a gesture of economy 
by relieving the non-effective vote by introducing a 
Contributory Pension Scheme; and the position of the 
temporary staff. 

Equal pay is recommended for men and women em- 
ployed in the same grades, but this is to be attained, not 
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immediately, but by allowing the women to proceed by 
male increments to the men’s maximum. This recom- 
mendation will be well received by the women’s organiza- 
tions throughout the country, and will strengthen the 
claim to equal pay in other professions, especially the 
teaching profession. It should be remembered, however, 
that it is only a minority of women in the Civil Service 
who are employed in the same grades as men. Many 
thousands are employed in grades peculiar to women at 
rates very much lower than would be the case if men were 
employed, For them “ equal pay ” remains a dream. 

The proposal for a Contributory Pension Scheme for 
new entrants is interesting and important. Up till now 
Civil Service Pensions have been in theory provided by the 
State, although the actuarial value of superannuation 
rights has been taken into account in fixing wage scales. 
This has led to endless controversy and not a little injus- 
tice, the staff always claiming that pensions were, in effect, 
deferred pay, and the State claiming that they were a 
matter of “* grace and favour.” The fact that on resigna- 
tion for other than health grounds the Civil Servant for- 
feited all his acquired pension rights, led in practice to a 
good many square pegs remaining in round holes. On the 
whole (and details apart) the principle of contributory 
pensions for the future is to be welcomed. 

The recommendation that security of tenure should be 
given to some thousands of men and women who, while 
normally temporary, have in fact put in long periods of 
continuous service is also to be welcomed. 


‘ 


Apart from these three features, however, the Report 
is a status quo Report. It leaves untouched the general 
structure and organization of the Service. It does 
nothing to remove the glaring differences in pay and 
conditions of the Departmental Classes and the General 
Classes. It does nothing to modify the relation between 
Civil Service recruitment and the educational system, 
although the present relation has led many a bewildered 
enquirer to ask whether the Service was developed to serve 
the State or to satisfy the desire of headmasters and 
headmistresses to find places for their boys and girls on 
reaching school-leaving age. It dodges the grave problem 
presented by the growth of helot classes, mostly composed 
of women, like the writing assistants, the typing grades, and 
the machine operators. It contributes nothing worth 
speaking of to the solution of that long standing problem 
in the Civil Service—the problem of promotion, the 
problem of wholesale stagnation at the top of each tier 
in the Service structure. It does nothing to democratize 
the Service. Above all, it does nothing to resolve the 
problem of the long overdue adjustment of Civil Service 
standards of remuneration. 

Doubtless the change in the financial situation which 
has occurred since the Commission was appointed two 
years ago has a good deal to do with that, but the Com- 
mission is not recommending only for the present but fora 
decade or two, and this makes the failure one of exceeding 
gravity. For the last ten years basic sealcs in the Service 
have remained unaltered. The cost of living bonus has 
been steadily reduced under the sliding scale arrangement 
so that to-day, with an index figure of 45, the officer on 
£250 is getting a bonus of only 33 per cent. ; on £500 only 
27 per cent.; on £800 only 22 per cent.; and on £1,000 
only 18 per cent. Contrast this with the position of (a) 
the manual working population, and (b) the professional 
classes outside the Service. According to Miss Bondfield, 


the time wages of the industrial classes are to-day 70 
per cent. above pre-War and the hourly rates 90 per cent. 
to 95 per cent. above pre-War. 
like doctors, lawyers, accountants, &c., are drawing 
anything 100 per cent. and 150 per cent. above pre-War. 


The professional classes, 


By comparison with either, the standards of Civil Service 
remuneration have slipped down to an alarming degree, 

To-day the Civil Service may be divided into three 
categories—the higher, the middle, and the lower grades, 
The higher grades, although removed from actual want, 
find their services rewarded on a much less favourable 
basis than is the case with persons occupying comparable 
positions in industry and commerce. It is this which has 
led, in the last few years, to a highly undesirable drift 
from Whitehall to the City. In the middle grades are 
some thousands of officers, a large proportion of whose 
expenditure consists of standing charges, but whose in- 
comes have steadily shrunk throughout the last decade, 
At the bottom are the helot classes whose condition is, 
quite literally, a public scandal. 

This situation which cannot fail ultimately seriously to 
affect both the efficiency and the prebity of the Service, 
the Commission leaves for all practical purposes untouched, 
It takes the present expenditure on bonus, slightly re- 
distributes it, and consolidates the resulting bonus with 
basic salary to make inclusive scales, a result which leaves 
the substantial problem untouched and will do nothing 
to allay the widespread discontent in the public service. 

One can only hope that the Government will have vision 
enough to look further ahead than the Commission appear 
to have done and courage enough to tell the country the 
truth, which is that an altogether incomparable instru- 
ment—the British Civil Service—is in danger of deteriora- 
tion and decay unless its really urgent wage and salary 
grievances are taken in hand. 


The Five Years’ Plan 


By MicuaEL FARBMAN. 


I—Reconstruction by Privation 

rYXHE Five Years’ Plan is nominally a programme of 

construction. Its full name is the “ Five Years’ 
Plan of Socialist Construction.” But one cannot take it 
merely at its face value. Construction, the building of 
huge factories and power stations, is the basis of the Plan, 
but is not its essence. The central aim of the Plan is 
the development of the productive forces of the country 
and the achievement of a higher productivity of labour. 
Regarded simply as a programme of construction, the 
* Piatiletka” could claim for itself no extraordinary impor- 
tance. After all, industrialization in Russia did not begin 
with this Five Years’ Plan. It started in the ‘nineties 
of the last century ; and even the authors of the Plan, 
who are not given to any excessive admiration for the 
work of their predecessors, admit that in this narrow 
sphere the Piatiletka is merely a continuation, though at 
a greatly accelerated pace, of a development started forty 
years ago. 

What distinguishes the present from the earlier phase 
of Russian industrialization, and what, indeed, distin- 
guishes it from the process of industrialization in any 
other country and at any other period, is not the scope 
of construction, but the methods employed. It is unique 
in that, instead of being a slow process spread over several 
generations (in the U.S.A. it took seventy-five years), 
it is to be completed in a few years’ time. It is unique in 
that it is being carried out in accordance with a carefully 
prepared plan, and that this plan has a definitely Socialist 
bias and basis. But the most dramatic distinction of the 
Piatiletka is the unprecedented way in which it is being 
financed ; not, as is usual, from the accumulated savings 
of the nation or from foreign loans and credits, but by 
the mobilization of more than half of the national income. 
In other words, the development of production is being 
varried on at the expense of a most drastic curtailment 


of consumption. Industrialization in Russia may without 
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exaggeration be described as reconstruction by privation. 
Even a country possessing considerable accumulations 
of capital cannot attempt the most moderate plan of 
reconstruction without affecting the national standard of 
living. But for post-Revolutionary Russia, which was 
absolutely drained of capital, to attempt to carry out an 
ultra-ambitious scheme of industrialization in the face 
of a universal financial boycott, appeared at first merely 
fantastic. And on the ground of its obvious absurdity, 
the Piatiletka, upon its promulgation and during the 
first year of its operation, was treated as a deliberate 
fraud or as a statistician’s nightmare. It was assumed 
that the Russian masses, only just recovering from the 
semi-starvation of the years of civil war and famine, 
would never submit to the suffering involved in the 
experiment, and that, in any case, their sufferings would 
be useless. For how could savings thus effected be 
adequate to such a colossal undertaking ? 


It is now possible to estimate to what extent this 
assumption was justified. In the first place, it was 
apparently based on an under-estimate of the Russian 
workers’ capacity for suffering. In the discordant chorus 
of opinion about present-day Russia, there is one note of 
agreement, the conviction that the Russian people have 
been and are now passing through a period of great 
suffering and tribulation. The food queues, the scarcity of 
meats and fats, the lack of decent clothes, the overcrowded 
houses and tenements, the soaring prices of goods in the 
open market, all this has been described so often that 
any attempt to estimate the extent and character of the 
suffering so caused is apt to provoke a certain uneasiness 
and resentment. And yet it must be remembered that 
the distress now existing in Russia is far from being an 
absolute’ or stable condition of things. It admits, 
fortunately for its victims, of a great deal of variation 
and mitigation ; and, to do them justice, the Bolshevik 
rulers of Russia are experts in the manipulation of these 
variations and mitigations. They know to a_nicety 
what the workers will stand, and so they never ailow the 
stock of all commodities to fall so low as to exasperate 
the people. <A deficiency in one essential food will be 
compensated for by a comparatively plentiful supply of 
others. Bread, meat, fats, sugar, vegetables and tobacco 
may all be scarce; but they are never allowed to be 
scarce on the same day and to the same extent. Any 
day there may be enough of one of them to go round. In 
this way hope is kept alive. There is a good time coming, 
and all this privation is only a kind of short cut to a 
destined goal of plenty. 

Moreover, it must not be forgotten that the depression 
caused by suffering is balanced by the elevation of feeling 
it stimulates. I do not want to enter into any philoso- 
phical estimate of the disruptive or creative force of 
suffering ; I am concerned only with the latter force or 
phase because it appears to afford an explanation of 
inexplicable phenomena, the fact that, especially among 
the younger generation, hardship is being endured not 
only with patience but with enthusiasm. To suffer from 
poverty is one thing; to make a sacrifice for a common 
‘ause is quite another. Expressed in general terms this 
statement will be readily endorsed. But many people 
will protest that a sacrifice not self-imposed but forced 
upon a people must fail to exercise any elevating or 
ennobling effect. Such critics, however, overlook the 
fact that in great crises it is extremely difficult to find a 
single clear example of voluntary sacrifice on the part of a 
nation; the executive government never abdicates its 


function, never throws the burden of coming to a decision 
on the people, which is compelled, willingly or grumblingly 
to acquiesce in a fait accompli. 


But even so, the sub- 


mission is none the less a sacrifice and a conscious sacri- 
fice, and is therefore elevating and ennobling. The 
enthusiastic adoption of the Plan by the younger 
generation of Russians is based on a belief that the Plan 
will work miracles, and on a consciousness that these 
miracles will be the result of their own effort and devotion. 
The creative force of suffering was the first impression I 
got when I revisited Russia last year and came into direct 
contact with the Piatiletka. When people recovered a 
little from the realization of the ambition, the magnitude 
and the exacting demands of the big scheme and were 
crowding the streets of Moscow to study the illuminated 
maps, with their hundreds of coloured squares, circles, 
cones and pyramids pointing out the situation of the 
new foundries, power-stations, factories and railways to 
be constructed under the Plan, they seemed, so far as I 
could interpret their emotions, to feel a special pride in 
the consideration that all the glory of the great 
achievement would be their own. 

But Western critics of the Pian not only under-estimated 
the capacity of the Russian workers to suffer and to 
sacrifice. They were equally wrong in the belief that 
these sacrifices would be useless. Although some of the 
financial results have fallen short of the provisions of the 
Plan and so have disappointed the expectations of the 
Bolsheviks, the fact remains that the accumulation of 
capital for the financing of the Piatiletka has proved so 
considerable as to refute the pessimistic forecasts of most 
critics of the experiment. With all its shortcomings, the 
Plan has demonstrated clearly and convincingly that, 
under the new State planned economy, savings and 
accumulation of capital can be at least as great as under 
the ordinary capitalist economy. 


A Charter for Walkers 


By C. E. M. Joan. 
HE attitude of this generation to nature is perversely 
contradictory. On the one hand we have developed 
a quickened sense of the beauty of the countryside and, 
assisted by the petrol-engine and the clectric train, in- 
augurated a new return to nature ; on the other, no genera- 
tion has done so much to destroy the countryside which it 
professes to enjoy. If these two tendencies are carried 
to their logical conclusion, we may expect that the 
complete development of the capacity for enjoyment 
will coincide with the complete destruction of its 
object. 

When I say that this generation professes to enjoy 
the countryside, I do not mean that its profession is 
hypocritical. The English have the ugliest towns and 
the most beautiful country of any nation in the world, 
and it is to the credit of this generation that it has dis- 
covered the fact. The nineteenth century covered’ the 
north of England with a sprawling agglomeration of 
mean buildings, miscalled cities, fitting monuments to 
the spirit of petty and trivial profit-making in which 
they were engendered. Until the last few years their 
inhabitants took these places for granted, lounged in 
their streets on Sundays and invoked the assistance of 
beer to make tolerable the otherwise unendurable boredom 
of their existence. The eyes of the young people of 
this generation have been opened ;_ they see their towns 
as they are, and, turning their backs upon them, go in 
increasing numbers, first in hundreds and now in 
thousands, for rest and refreshment of the spirit to the 
country. 

Those of us who live in the south have little conception 
of the hold which the ‘‘ rambling” movement has upon 
the young people of the north. The Central Station 
at Manchester early on a Sunday morning is an unfor- 
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gettable sight; with its crowds of ramblers, complete 
with ruck-sacks, shorts and hobnailed boots, waiting 
for the early trains to Edale, Chinley, Castleton and 
the Derbyshire moors, it might lead one to suppose that 
the whole of Manchester was in exodus. And it is, indeed, 
true that this generation has replaced beer by “ hiking ” 
as the shortest cut out of Manchester. 

But this is only one side of the picture. The other 
side is the deplorable fact that the area of walkable 
country in England, already sufficiently small owing to 
our enormous population, grows yearly more restricted. 
To walk on the roads is manifestly impossible. Apart 
from the constant chivvying by infuriated motorists, 
the racket, the stench, and the general sense of unrest, 
the scenery of the main reads, composed, as it increasingly 
is, of staring pink houses, hoardings, petrol pumps and 
notice boards, unfits them to fulfil the needs which impel 
people to seek the country. The roads are not country 
at all; they are little ribbons of town thrusting ever 
further into the heart of England, weals left by the 
whip-lash of civilization upon the fair face of the land. 
As for the country lanes, they are increasingly threatened 
by the motorists’ newly-discovered sense of beauty. The 
discovery has recently been made that motoring for 
pleasure, that is to say, tearing along the main roads 
from town to coast as fast as the other cars will permit 
is no pleasure at all, and the main object of most motorists 
to-day is to escape from other motorists. Hence the 
side roads, even the country lanes, are increasingly 
infested. As the motorists penetrate them, they change 
their character ; gradually the lane is widened to accom- 
modate the invader, the banks are cut back, the hedges 
trimmed, the edges tidied. Presently the native surface 
which reproduced the colour and characteristics of the 
soil, disappears beneath the uniform coat of tarmac, 
and the transformation from the lane into the road is 
complete. 

As a result the whole literature of walking and walking 
tours, in which the English are richer than any other 
nation, in particular the essays of men like Stevenson and 
Hazlitt and W. H. Hudson, has become obsolete. These 
men for the most part walked on the roads. ‘‘ Give me 
the clear blue sky above my head, and the green turf 
beneath my feet, a winding road before me, and three 
hours’ march to dinner—and then to thinking. It is 
hard if I cannot start some game on these lone heaths. 
I laugh, I run, I leap, I sing for joy.” So Hazlitt; I 
cannot see him writing in the same vein to-day. Thinking 
on a road, it is obvious, is impossible ; as for running and 
leaping, they would be positively lethal. 

If the walker leaves the road and goes across country, 
he finds the countryside barred and fenced against him. 
In the south the woods are increasingly preserved for the 
shooting of pheasants ; in the north the moors are sacred 
to the preservation of grouse. To both the walker is 
denied access. Our civilization thinks it more important 
that rich men should have unhampered opportunities for 
the slaughter of birds, than that its citizens should be 
given access to the heritage of natural loveliness, which is 
theirs and which is England, more important that the 
“rights ’’ of its propertied classes should be protected 
than that the spiritual health of its citizens should be 
preserved. Country sights and sounds and opportunities 
for occasional solitude are, psychologists tell us, necessary 
conditions of the spiritual health of those who live in 
cities. Yet we seem to have recognized the fact only to 
destroy the conditions which are necessary that we may 
act upon the recognition. For the plain truth of the 
matter is, that what with motors and ribbon develop- 
ment, haphazard planning or none at all, and uncontrolled 


industrial enterprise, this generation bids fair to ruin the 
country as effectively as the last ruined the towns. 

A few weeks ago it was my lot to address the Annual 
Demonstration of the Federation of Rambling Clubs 
(Liverpool District) on the politics of rambling. The 
mecting, an open air one, took place on Thurstaston Hill 
in the Wirral peninsula. The audience was an impressive 
sight. One looked down from the Great Thor Stone, which 
served as a platform for the speakers, upon hundreds of 
ramblers with bare knees and sun-tanned faces, who had 
assembled from all over the surrounding district to 
formulate the demands of a ramblers’ charter. (I say 
““ramblers ” advisedly, for nothing exceeded the scorn 
which these people seemed to feel for the word “ hikers,” 
the offspring of a press stunt, “ as if,” they said, “* nobody 
has ever walked before the spring of 1931.’’) 

The main points of the charter are these. First the 
passing into law of the Access to Mountains and Moor- 
lands Bill. This has been introduced into Parliament 
on a number of occasions, but with comparatively little 
success. Briefly, it provides that walkers and artists 
should be given access to the waste, wild places; these 
include all land over a certain height, moorland, and other 
land which it could be shown was not required for purposes 
of cultivation or pasture. The opposition to the Bill 
comes inevitably from landlords, who up to the present 
have demanded such heavy compensation in return for 
permitting people to walk over land which they do not 
use, as to render any hope of passing the measure in its 
present form chimerical. At present the most promising 
line of advance seems to lie in the direction not of a 
national regulation of moorlands and mountains, but of 
local arrangements which would form part of regional 
planning schemes, under which some remission of land 
tax might be made to landowners who granted reasonable 
access to their waste land. The present position, under 
which vast tracts of the Highlands of Scotland, to say 
nothing of Kinder Scout and the Derbyshire moors, are 
theoretically closed to walkers for fear that they might 
disturb the grouse which the owner proposes one day to 
shoot, is a reductio ad absurdum of the rights of property. 

A second provision in the charter is a Public Rights 
of Way Bill. To my question, ‘ Where, if he cannot 
walk upon roads or go across country, is a man to walk ? ” 
some would be inclined to answer, “‘ Along the footpaths.” 
England, it might be said, is notoriously rich in footpaths. 
and they afford some of the best walking in the world. 
That England was rich in footpaths is true, but she grows 
poorer every year. Every year sees numbers closed, and, 
even when the closing is not deliberate, owing to the 
decline of agriculture footpaths tend to fall into disuse, 
To establish the existence of a right of way is an exceed- 
ingly diflicult task, and once a footpath falls into disuse 
it is very diflicult to re-establish it. The Footpaths Pre- 
servation Society receive on an average every year com- 
plaints of obstruction or interference with no fewer than 
2,000 footpaths, and my rambling friends in the Wirral 
peninsula plan a number of walks exclusively on foot- 
paths, with the object of keeping the rights of way 
fresh and green. What is wanted, of course, is a 
system of new footpaths ; the State spends thousands of 
pounds every year on new roads for motorists, but 
nothing on the provision of footpaths for the walker whom 
the motorists have displaced. 

Thirdly, there is the demand for National Parks. The 
report of the recent Royal Commission gave a somewhat 
lukewarm approval to the idea, and indicated areas 
which might suitably be set apart for the purpose. They 
did not, however, make any proposals for actually 
acquiring the necessary land, and the Government shows 
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no disposition to move in the matter. Yet, as England 
grows more overcrowded and the country increasingly 
becomes a dispersed suburb, a set of retreats where man 
may be assured of solitude and the companionship of wild 
things is, one would have thought, one of the first neces- 
sities of our national life. The more difficult it becomes to 
spare the space the more necessary that the space should 
be spared. 

These are the main but by no means the only points 
on which walkers demand legislation. The questions 
involved are urgent because, unless action is taken 
quickly, the English country will be ruined past repair. 
Our heritage of country is the loveliest in the world. Is 
it too much to ask that we should keep a remnant of it 
unspoiled, if not for ourselves, at least for the sake of our 
posterity ? 


A Penny of Observation 


Armano: How hast thou purchased this experience ? 
Moru: By my penny of observation. 
(Love’s Labour's Lost.) 
ConscrENcE Money. 

By a rare combination of lofty principles and legal acumen, 
Miss Millie Offenheim has cleared £5,000 under the Sunday 
Observance Act (1781) from a set of sacrilegious cinema- 
proprietors. Our admiration for her selfiess devotion to 
the nation’s spiritual welfare would be even more breathless 
than it is had she not, two days before the issue of the writ, 
changed her name to Orpen: “ under which designation, 
perhaps,” said Mr. Justice Rowlatt, ‘* she could more colour- 
ably come forward as the champion of the English Sunday.” 
It was a thousand pities that she made the change. It 
smacks overmuch of caution. Has it not been established 
(Blowforth v. The Proprietors of Brighton Pier, 1901) that all 
common informers smell equally sweet, whatever they are 
alled 2? True, the risk of having one’s action characterized 
as “un-English” in a court of law is one not lightly to be 
incurred, for that is the very ne plus ultra of disgrace : but 
for our part we think Miss Offenheim (to us she will always 
be Miss Offenheim) could have ignored it with impunity. 
For has she not discovered a short cut, not only to riches, 
but to fame as well? And what country whose laws give 
aceess to so desirable an end can afford, in these times of 
depression, to disown those who profit by it? But we must 
admit that it is lucky for the lady that she and we are grown 
up, and have put away childish things. Among children— 
so barbarous and unenlightened is their social code—the 
common informer, or sneak, is very often not rewarded at 
all, but is rather subjected to all kinds of indignities, and even 
sometimes to physical injury. But as the years roll by we 
come to see these things in a truer perspective. There will 
be no one to throw boots at Miss Offenheim as she says her 
prayers to the god whom she has served so lucratively. 

* * * % 


Since writing the above we learn that Miss Offenheim has 
renounced the penalties, stating that it has always been her 
intention to do so. It would thus appear that she is after all 
not on the side of the angels, for she has drawn the teeth of 
future common informers by setting a precedent from which 
they will find it very hard to depart. No more insidious 
attack on the sanctity of the English Sunday could have been 
launched. We withdraw the admiration which we professed 
in the preceding paragraph. 

* * 1 
Winis on WAX. 
A gentleman is making his will on a gramophone record, 


in his own voice. This is an excellent idea. The most 
maddening thing about all legal documents—especially 


those involving the transfer of money—is their impersonality. 
Even the drawing up of a cheque is far too noncommittal 
for our liking. How much less irksome we should find our 


debts if we could pay them orally, expressing by the inilections 
of our voice something of what we feel about the creditor ! 


At present only the barest indication of our state of mind 
can be given by penning a few words of invective after his 
name: as, for instance, * Pay to the order of John Smith 
(curse him !), Tailor (I don’t think), the sum of fifteen guineas.” 
But this form of self-expression, though we have often found 
a certain solace in it, is cruelly limited and perhaps not alto- 
gether dignified. As a first step towards something better 
we welcome the substitution of discs for documents in the 
making of wills. It will be good to have the crude statistics 
of testamentary dispositions translated into emotional terms 
by all the arts of the diseur—to underline, for example, with 
a sneering intonation the perfunctory nature of one’s bequest 
to a hated nephew. Moreover, it will be possible to infuriate 
one’s heirs by interspersing among their legacies snatches of 
song, guffaws, shouts of glee, cries of “* Suck it, Auntie Maud ! ” 
and even by reading, in a loud, booming voice, selections 
from one’s own very inferior verse. 


% * * * 
LittLe Ease. 

The Englishman is fast coming to regard his telephone 
system in the same light as he regards his climate. A right 
number at the right moment, like fine weather over a crucial 
week-end, is past praying for. Protest is idle; even hope is 
faintly ridiculous. But there are one or two incidentals— 
things not indissolubly bound up with the inspired perversity 
of the exchanges—which it may still pay to anathematize. 
There are, for example, the interiors of telephone booths 
Few of us enter these austere cubicles empty-handed. True, 
our personal impedimenta may amount to no more than an 
umbrella, two best-sellers, an evening paper, and the new 
tooth-brush which we have been forgetting to buy for the 
last fortnight. But we have to get our hands rid of these 
things in order to telephone, and this it is very rarely possible 
to do—so un-marsupial are our persons—except by lodging 
them between our knees. If the regulations provided for a 
shelf beside every telephone, we could more easily forgive 
them for being regulations. Then there is the question of 
extensions—those forbidding little black boxes clamped to 
the wall in clubs and hotels. To comply with the request 
for ** Two pennies, please,” when putting a call through 
on one of these, is quite unnecessarily difficult. An extra- 
ordinary degree of skill is needed to turn the knob which 
ailows the coin to be inserted, and throughout this delicate 
operation, for no reason at all, the extortionate instrument 
sets up a venomous and discordant scream, often totally 
unmanning the user and always continuing until his trembling 
fingers have released the coin. The Wonders of Science have 
been responsible for many disgusting and irrelevant noises ; 
not one of them deserves both epithets more heartily than 
this. 

* * * * 
Tuer Party Spirit: (To Liserats AND OTners) 

A menagerie proprietor announces in a film paper that he 
has available at the moment “a score of trained dogs, an 
educated skunk, a screaming eagle, and an owl which hoots 
on command. He also has an order on hand for a pack of 
performing wolves.” Moru. 


Poetry 
Not By The Shore 


Nor by the shore does love or beauty lie. 

And hearts must fail which look for shells and bright things 
With cheated eyes and hands that have been duped once, 
Stooping to pick through the whirled sand. 


Yet this a proud thing, if, when all truth fails, 
We walk still stately with an eye unmoved, 
Finding, perhaps, where the bay is smudged with ships, 
A sail, grey, sad, but half in sun. 
So beautiful it were to gather way, 
With even pacings, a smile upon your lips, 
Not sad, nor bitter, nor exalted, looking 
Backward into the yellow sun. 
Lyte Donacuy, 
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Country Life 


RURBAN. 

A new word that carries a considerable freight has been 
Jaunched, and is likely to enjoy a fair voyage : it is “‘ rurban,” 
or “rurbanization,’ was built by Mr. Muirhead in Oxford, 
and is used by the Council for the Preservation of Rural 
England. Such a word is needed, because a large population 
is growing up which is neither rural nor urban nor suburban. 
Its residence is rural (sometimes with apologies for the word) 
but its work industrial. The rapid increase of its members at 
the moment has been stimulated by the descent of many 
industries from the behoused north to the half houseless south. 
The workpeople, whether men or women, must often travel 
great distances daily, and most of them, even if they could 
find a village lodging, would prefer the town. Indeed, in the 
Kent coalfields they quite refused to inhabit the rural houses 
built for them and journeyed long distances to and from the 
coast towns. 

* * * * 

The presence of such a population, imbued with such a psy- 
chology, compels in many places a new conception of the 
social and artistic structure of the county. Not only have 
factories come south, but they have planted themselves in very 
rural surroundings. In the delightful survey of Oxford (as 
much a peep into the future as a review of the present) 
those eminent surveying triumvirs, Lord Mayo, Professors 
Adshead and Patrick Abercrombie, have published a remark- 
able map showing the place of residence of 6,000 or so work- 
men employed in Morris’s motor works. They flock to the 
lonely factory (set in a lovely scene below Shotover) from 
Reading, Bletchley, Swindon, Aylesbury and other towns 
regarded by Oxford residents of last century as_ utterly 
remote and by many never visited. They must be brought 
nearer. How? Certainly not by the method adopted in the 
north at the industrial revolution, when the disfigurement of 
the country expressed in a diabolic grimace the defacement 
of beauty from the life of the workers, 

% * * * 


The force of many vivid imaginations, working through 
the agency of the C.P.R.E., has been set to the solution. The 
Oxford Survey is a good example <A small but not insig- 
nificant note appended by Mr. Rayson (an architect of 
real imagination in the making of small houses as well as in 
larger planning) indicated how even the most Philistine part 
of the population can be brought to see that the esthetic side 
of the housing problem influences the social. He and very 
many of the “ panels” of architects, now in being in most 
counties, have easily persuaded all sorts and conditions of 
owners to scrap the ‘* concrete mendacities ” they had planned in 
favour of the suitable designs offered gratuitously by architects 
of distinction. An immense amount has been achieved merely 
by suggestion. In this critical interval before regional plans 
of a wider conception are put into execution and backed by 
compulsory powers, the panels of architects who offer their 
honorary advice to local bodies have done and are doing 
yeoman service. The W.I.B.A., in association with the 
C.P.R.E., had a real inspiration when they launched the idea. 

* if % % 
A Bominc CLoup. 

A number of queer phenomena, that have not found their 
way into print, were associated with the queer downpours 
and “ cloud-bursts ” of last week. In Oxford, for example, 
immediately after—not before—the heaviest rain, an immense 
spout of what looked like vapour shot up into the air, appar- 
ently from the base of a black cloud. It resembled a true 
water spout in some respects, but apparently did not arise 
from lake or river and suggested steam rather than solid water. 
One of the observers said ** It looked as if the cloud kettle had 
suddenly boiled and shot out a jet of steam from the spout.” 
In some of the clay soils the deep ponds drowned an astounding 
number of worms. They lay in scores on the surface when the 
water drained away, and the fertility of the ground will suffer 
from the'r absence. The same water drove moles into fresh 
quarters, in one case a garden where they wrought no little 
havoe, 


STAND-UP VARIETIES. 

The cornfields suffered less than might have been feared. 
It was astonishing (in the course of a long journey by road just 
after the storms) to see how very flat were some fields, and 
how very erect others. Oats that had been encouraged by 
the season to grow a very long and sappy straw, were perhaps 
the worst victims. To hold up a heavy head of ripening 
grain on a five- or even six-foot straw was too much; _ but 
even some heavy oat crops survived. Our scientific selectors 
and hybridizers have done a great deal lately to produce 
‘** stand-up ”’ varieties of wheat and oats ; and I hear, though I 
have not yet seen it, that a stand-up oat is the latest triumph 
of that genius in hybridization, Sir Rowland Biffen, the creator 
of the Yeoman wheats. Those are technically called ‘‘ strong” 
because of the chemical quality of the grain. The new oat has 
a not less valuable strength, mechanical rather than chemical, 
in its straw. x * * * 


It is scarcely possible to pay too high a tribute to the 
research work of the little group of Cambridge Mendelians, if 
one may so call them. Mr. Punnett has followed out as 
fruitful a line as Sir Rowland. It is, for example, largely 
owing to his ingenious experiments in so-called sex-linked 
inheritance, that a poultryman can now breed chicks whose 
plumage proclaims their sex at birth ; and the knowledge may 
be invaluable in the economies of the poultry farm, especially 
since the trade in day-old chicks took on wide dimensions, 
It is an old subject of discussion whether research students 
should, or should not, qualify their allegiance to pure science 
by utilitarian considerations. The Cambridge school have 
admirably demonstrated that the two may be fruitfully com- 
bined. Speaking quite without their sanction, I should say 
that the Cambridge investigators into Mendel’s strange law 
have found the specific needs of the producer a guide and a 
stimulus rather than a handicap. If the sphere is a little 
narrowed there is full compensation in the greater precision 


of the aim. 
* * * * 


A Cat’s INTELLIGENCE. 

The developing instinct of a certain London cat ought to 
interest Mr. Morrison, as well as our biologists. It has learnt 
the laws of traffie control. Whenever, as often, it crosses the 
road in front of its residence, it looks carefully left for the first 
half of the way and as carefully right for the second half. It 
has perhaps realized that it must protect itself, for in the latest 
laws for motor cars you are not allowed to run over a dog 
without giving notice, but may treat a cat as you please. 
Dogs vary strangely in such perceptions. I had one spaniel 
that held up a car, and when it stopped tried to get in; and 
I have watched with much interest the varying perceptions of 
many dogs in regard to the direction of a river current. Some 
“tumble ” to the fact at once and never forget it. Directly 
anything is thrown into the stream they at once run along the 
bank to get below it. Others never seem to shake off the 
wonder that dead objects should swim away from them. We 
know a good deal about the dog’s mind, but extremely little 
about the cat’s. It remains, if I may confuse the genera, a 
dark horse. How much intelligence does its self-centred 
character conceal? —s x * * * 

YELLOW RosEs. 

Yellow is a hardly less natural colour in roses than pink and 
white-—witness the Scots brier; but most gardeners have some 
trouble in finding satisfactory yellows for their beds. Some 
are harsh in colour, some not “ good doers,” some rather shy 
flowerers. So perhaps the result of a little discussion held the 
other day among some amateur rose-growers may be of interest 
for what it is worth. It was considered that five of the best, 
more or less in the following order of merit, were: Mabel 
Morse, Violet Stephenson, Mrs. Beatty, Rev. Page Roberts, 
Sir Henry Segrave. The most popular of yellows was ruled 
out for harshness of colour ; but about colour it is difficult to 
argue; tastes are the poles apart. Many rose growers now 
begin to insist as the first qualification that it should hold its 
head up with the pride, say, of Betty Uprichard or Shot Silk ; 
and the newer roses mostly excel in this way. 

W. Beaci Tuomas, 
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Letters to the Editor 


[In view of the length of many of the letters which we receive, we would remind correspondents that we often cannot 


give space for long letters and that short ones are generally read with more attention. 


The length which we consider 


most suitable is about that of one of our paragraphs on ‘* News of the Week.” —Ed. Specraror.] 


INDIA 


[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 
Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. V. J. Patel, is about as exasperat- 
ing as Mr. Winston Churchill. He ignores the fifty-seven 
Indian delegates who did such good work at the Round Table 
Conference last winter; and speaks of Mr. Gandhi and his 
approaching visit to London as if he alone had authority to 
speak for India. ; 

Further, he calls upon the Labour Government to ignore all 
other parties and to prepare a Constitution embodying the full 
demands of the Indian National Congress. Such a demand goes 
on the assumption that the Congress represents the whole 
Indian nation! It does not even represent the bulk of the 
Hindus, while the 59 millions of Muslims and the 444 millions 
of Untouchables are definitely ranged against it. 

The Muslims are steadfastly resolved to have separate elec- 
torates. If they don’t get that, they would prefer that Britain 
should retain control at the centre ! 

As for the Depressed Classes, Dr. Ambedkar, speaking at the 
R.T.C. in January, used these words : 

“ Any announcement that might be made on behalf of H.M. 
Government regarding the introduction of responsibility in the 
Centre as well as in the Provinces should make it clear that any 
advance in that direction must be on conditions and subject to an 
agreement between the communities which would provide effective 
safeguards for the rights and interests of the Depressed Classes.” 
The caste Hindus amount to 118 millions in British India, 
But the 59 millions of Muslims and the 443 millions of Untouch- 
ables, along with the other minorities (even when we exclude 
Burma) amount to almost exactly the same figure. 

The crucial problem, namely a communal settlement, still 
remains unsolved. If India does not achieve Dominion Status 
and the right to rule her own house, the fault will not be at the 
door of Great Britain. The fact is that the minority communi- 
ties do not trust the Hindus. The Depressed Classes are afraid 
of them. Dr. Ambedkar told the Prime Minister that the 
Depressed Classes would regard it as the greatest betrayal on 
the part of H.M.’s Government if it were to leave them at the 
mercy of those who have taken no interest in their welfare, and 
whose prosperity and greatness was founded on their ruin and 
degradation.—I am, Sir, &c., J. M. MACFIE. 

Bowden, Newtown St. Boswells. 


THE INDIAN MUTINY IN PERSPECTIVE 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—For an example of his chivalrous sympathy for the 
beaten side Sir George MacMunn refers your readers to page 202 
of his book. If I could be sure that this page would be widely 
read, there would be no need to enlarge on my criticism of his 
attitude. Another characteristic and revealing passage is on 
page 111: 

‘** Heavy was now the hand of justice and retribution and few trees 
lacked their fruit. In the circumstances discrimination was little 
thought of.” 

Can you have “ justice” without “ discrimination This 
passage (with many like it) is published by a distinguished 
soldier in the year 1931! , 

I hoped that it was now accepted that we could no 
longer write Indian history as judges of our own cause in 
every detail. My own painful book on the Mutiny I have 
regarded as a piece of necessary sanitary work; I believed 
it had done its job, and was glad it was being forgotten. 
It was a hard thing for me to write my review after 
the respect I had felt for Sir George MacMunn ever 
since Mesopotamian days. But I never read a book that 
combined high merit with such an utter lack of sensibility to 
all human values. There really seems to be scarcely anything 
that he does not consider justified (or at any rate, trivial) in 
face of the fact that people were in revolt from us. If anyone 
thinks my protest was not gentle in the extreme let him read 
Frederick Cooper’s own account (quoted, The Other Side of the 
Medal, pp. 58 ff.) of his mass-execution without trial of the 
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26th Native Infantry, men “described by the very best 
authority as unarmed and panie-stricken, famishing with hun- 
ger and fatigue” (Montgomery Martin). Disarmed as a 
precautionary measure against possible mutiny, they had been 
kept prisoners with guns trained on them for nearly three 
months, when one man, styled by Cooper himself “ a fanatic,”’ 
produced a sword and cut down the major, whereupon the 
others fled in terror under a cannonade. When their execu- 
tioner caught up with them, 150 had already been unresistingly 
butchered by mere villagers. Even the plea of “ military 
necessity ’”’ can be used to justify what followed on their 
surrender. (without the least attempt at self-defence) only by 
representing them as armed troops trying to join the rebels at 
Delhi. This Sir George MacMunn does. After reading Cooper, 
read his summary (p. 253) beginning : 

** At Mian Mir the disarmed sepoys obtained weapons, the 26th 
N.I. slew their colonel, and broke away for Delhi.” 
They fled northwards, and next day tried to cross the Ravi— 
a queer way of “ breaking away for Delhi,’ 300 miles to the 
south-east.—I am, Sir, &c., Epwarp THOMPSON. 

Boars Hill, Oxford. 


KENYA 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 

Sir,—Professor Malinowsky, writing in your paper on the 
subject of the ‘“ Colour Bar,” asserts that ‘‘ East Africa, 
and Kenya especially, is at present the danger spot of the 
whole world’s racial situation.”” His remedy for the disease, 
which he does not very clearly diagnose, is to remove the 
whites of Kenya in a body: and to sugar the pill he proceeds 
to assert that “ on their own showing, the European settlers 
in Kenya are engaged in an economically unsound proposition.” 
What is meant, if anything, by the words “on their own 
showing” it is impossible to understand, since the whole 
statement is demonstrably false. 

A very cursory survey of the official trade and production 
tables is sufficient to show that this “economically unsound 
preposition ’’ presents a picture of steady progress in pros- 
perity at least equal to anything the Empire can boast. To 
begin with, the amount of capital invested by or in connexion 
with settlement in Kenya—including its five and a half 
million acres of European farms, its large and very up-to-date 
port, and its capital with a municipal area of the size of 
Manchester—is not less than one hundred millions and is 
probably considerably more. (The coffee plantations alone 
are capitalized at about eleven millions.) Does the Professor 
propose that this be confiscated or that the British taxpayer 
shall refund it? And who is to occupy the abandoned 
property ? 

In the 1930-31 trade year Kenya exported commodities 
to the value of nearly three and a half million pounds. 
Practically the whole of this export is the produce of European 
farms. She imported British goods to the value of nearly 
three million pounds during the same period. Of these 
imports more than fifty per cent. were directly consumed by 
the “ few thousand whites ” of Professor Malinowsky. The 
bulk of the remainder are the result of European enterprise. 
These ** few thousand whites’ pay over one million pounds 
per annum directly to the natives in wages, and indirectly 
in kind nearly another million pounds. The British investor 
has lent Kenya £15,000,000 under various issues including 
the railway loans. 

Before Professor Malinowsky begins his process of repatria- 
tion the investor may perhaps ask him who is to meet the 
services on these loans, with the chief exporter, the principal 
user of the railways, and the contributory of half the revenue, 
removed. 

If the Professor had consulted the authorities—equally 
accessible to him—from which these facts are taken, he would 
have seen that the state of things which he describes as 
economically unsound has been built up in effect since the 
Great War by a steady curve of progress sustained even 
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through the present depression. In 1914 the agricultural 
exports from Kenya consisted almost entirely of some eight 
hundred and seventy tons of coffee and sisal, the whole 
not exceeding seventy thousand pounds in value. The 
coffee and sisal exports in 1930-31 sold for over a million and 
a half pounds and this now represents only sixty per cent. 
of the total. The increase in value of exports over 1929-30 
is eight hundred thousand pounds, in spite of the commodity 
depression. If a ‘‘ few thousand whites”? have done these 
things in thirteen years, can anyone reasonably maintain 
that they are engaged in an ‘ economically unsound pro- 
position ” or that they can be swept away in this easy way ?— 
I an, Sir, &c., J. F. H. Harper. 
[We are obliged to shorten this letter.—-Ep. Spectator.] 


ISLAM AND THE COLOUR BAR 
[To the Editor of the SpecTaror.] 

Srr,—It has always been the dominating nation that has kept 
the colour bar alive by thinking itself superior to the 
subdued. Whether for political reasons or economic, power was 
always the factor that let go the contempt-bearing people with 
impunity. There are isolated cases of communities settling 
among other people and keeping aloof for fear of being ab- 
sorbed. They may be hated as well as the Jews in Europe, 
and the Indians in South Africa. 

If all the nations of the world were equally powerful there 
would be very little ill-feeling among them. But there is no 
reason to despair. We have the example of the Mohammedans 
before us. Their great unity-inspiring principle—“ all Moslems 
are brothers ’’—is the basis upon which a ‘* Palace of Peace ” 
could be built. There is no colour bar in Islam. A Negro, a 
Turk, a Chinamen, an Indian, are all alike. A Turk meeting 
a Moslem Negro in any part of the world would display the 
same joyous feelings as he would in the case of his brother 
Turk. History proves that there has ever been intermarriage 
among them. Akbar, the Great Mogol, married Hindoo 
Rajput princesses, thereby setting an example to the unity 
of the two bitterly opponent nations, the Hindoos and the 
Mohammedans.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Spitalfields. A. A. Kian, 

[The Catholic spirit in which Eastern rulers have filled their 
harems before and after the days of Solomon is undoubted, 
but it is not the happiest example of the liberal views of 
Mohammedans.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE OPEN EXHAUST 
[To the Editor of the Specratror.] 
Sir,—In his very instructive article, “ An Italian Experi- 
ment,” which appeared in your issue of July 4th, the Rev. 
H. W. Fox deems it an impertinence to complain of noise in 
Italian cities, and adds that “* the remedy is in our own hands.” 
That is just where reference becomes pertinent, for the obvious 
remedy is one that neither the Italians nor their visitors desire. 

Nerve-racking noise is not confined to cities and towns, 
the evil has extended itself to the Lake District, where places 
of incomparable beauty which have for many centuries 
been centres of attraction are rapidly becoming deserted by 
that class of visitor which the inhabitants have been accus. 
tomed to entertain, and upon which they have in a great 
measure learned to rely for their support and well-being. 
Of the many sufferers, some few are optimistic enough to 
hope that publication of their experiences may lead to a 
remedy. The kindly people who would fain entertain them 
know full well what is happening, and appreciate their efforts, 
for it is not visitors alone who suffer. The shriek of the motor 
horn and the deafening roar of the outboard motor- 
boat re-echo in empty guest chambers, deserted salons, and 
adverse balance-sheets. 

Italians have a charming manner. They are a most affable 
people, and it is in their desire to placate all parties that 
they often fail to satisfy anyone. A pathetic instance of this 
attitude is apparent in the regulation which defines the 
hours during which a speed boat is entitled to a full-throated, 
continuous roar. Those who haye taken villas on the lake 
side must put up with the consequences. If one has to be 
whipped daily, it can add little to one’s comfort to know 
precisely when.—I am, Sir, &c., B. J. HAiy. 

Hotel Bellevue, Lake Como, Italy, 


PEACE AND PROPAGANDA 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sir,—We are often told that war is a best-seller and that the 
propagation of peace has little news-value. In the past many 
complaints have been made of the small space devoted to the 
work of the League by the popular Press. The recent Disarma- 
ment meeting in the London Albert Hall provides an excellent 
opportunity to test this criticism. I give below the number 
of column inches devoted to this meeting in the following 
day’s issues of the seven London morning newspapers : 


The Times .. <e Report 55? 


Leader 27} fe Total 83} 
Daily Herald os Report 58} 

Leader 18 oe Total 76} 
News-Chronicle «. Report 674 

Leader 4 oe Total 714 
Daily Telegraph .. Report 31} 

Leader 16 ee Total 47} 
Morning Post v« Report 264 
Daily Mail aC Report 10 
Daily Express Report 5} 


It is interesting to note that the two newspapers which, more 
than any others, have been known for their stunts and irrespon- 
sible presentation of news are the ones that have printed negli- 
gible reports of the meeting. If the amount of space given to 
any particular subject is the criterion of its importance we can 
assume that in the eyes of one of them the considered views of 
the leaders of the three political parties and of one of Britain’s 
greatest soldiers is no more important than the outwitting of 
some unemployed by Welsh gypsies ; is only half as important 
as the blackmailing of a London dancing girl ; and is only one- 
eighth as important as the goings on at Reno, the “ heartache 
town ruled by women,” if we may use this newspaper’s own 
phraseology. Nearly twice as much space is devoted to a 
Somerset town which, we are told in block type, possesses ** no 
electric light, gas, omnibus service or railway station.’”’—I am, 
Sir, &c., I. MortTimER GRIMES. 

894 Park Row, Nottingham. 


THE VOICE OF PREJUDICE 

[To the Editor of the SpEcTATOR.] 
S1r,—What does your correspondent Mr. Ashe make of Christ’s 
words to His disciples, recorded in Luke xxii. 35-38—* he 
that hath no sword let him sell his garment, and buy one” ? 
I am inclined to think that they were spoken ironically, and 
that in resenting the disciples’ literal interpretation of them, 
He closed their mouths with the abrupt remark, “ It is 
enough.” 

But another interpretation is possible. Christ may have 
meant that His policy of non-resistance must be practised 
by Himself and His then small band of followers: but that 
when His society was enlarged, and included many nations, 
this policy would be often found to be mistaken. Nations must 
needs defend themselves; nor would they necessarily be 
acting unchristianly in so doing: they might be completely 
unselfish in fighting for those nearest and dearest to them. 

There is ali the difference between the conduct of indi- 
viduals in voluntarily forgoing their rights and the conduct 
of nations in allowing their members to be sacrificed to other 
nations’ greed.—I am, Sir, &c., 


19 Gloucester Court, Kew. A. K. Hopart-HAamppben, 


EMPLOY THE UNEMPLOYED 

[Yo the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sm,—The leading article in the Spectator of July 11th, on 
the suggestion to “Employ the Unemployed” by letting 
them make for one another appears to have released some 
very important reflections in the minds of your readers ; 
and I would not intervene again to raise a finger, were it to 
damp a discussion which I have been praying to see started 
for years. But I must state at least one of the difficulties I 
see. 

When Mr. St. Loe Strachey came behind our Homecrofts in 
1925, the “ slogan”? he gave us was ‘* Sustenance, not sales.” 
From the idea of a family aiming at part of its sustenance to 
that of a group providing its whole sustenance, is but a short 
step. And this is the interest of the plea of Mr. De’Ath, 
following Mr. Leakey, that it could be done by self-supporting 
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groups of unemployed, planted in the wastes of Australia. 
He says the Doukhobors have done it. But has he seized 
the problem ? Either the Doukhobors survive, not by being 
independent of the surrounding competition but by being 
successful in it, as primitives let loose upon a more advanced 
community habitually do. Or, if they are independent, they 
are insulated and held together as a group by their customs. 
How are these rigidities which sometimes preserve a primitive 
group, as an independent self-supporting unit, to be replaced ? 

What would happen to an attempted group in the Australian 
hinterland is plain. They could easily fill their central store 
with the chief necessaries of life if you paid them wages for it. 
But they would not spend their wages at the store. The 
outside world would flow in with its gew-gaws and trinkets, 
its cheap mass products ; the wages would go on those; the 
community’s goods would waste on its shelves; and the 
workers would slowly {filter away to find jobs where the 
gew-gaws were made. The independent group would melt 
into the general competition. 

The only solution of this difficulty, I believe, is on the 
lines of Captain Petavel’s suggested “second plan” in his 
letter in the Spectator of June 27th, on ‘* India and the Unem- 
ployed.” There must be a way of paying your group with a 
peculiar currency which will not be accepted elsewhere. And 
if that could be done—but the details of it have nowhere been 
worked out to my knowledge—there would be no need to go 
to Australia. It could be done, as you suggest, “in this 
country too.”—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Scotr 

(Hon. Sec., National Homecroft Assn., Ltd.). 

88 Charles Street, Cardiff. 


[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 


Sir,—How to ‘Employ the Unemployed” is one of the 
most important and one of the most neglected problems of 
the present time. Work for all is as essential as education 
for all, and if the State is to be called upon to provide susten- 
ance for all, why not work? Surely it is only logical that 
if the State is to be called upon to be responsible for food, 
clothing, and shelter to all out of employment, this implies 
that for the time being the State is the guardian, employer, 
or parent, of those seeking able-bodied relief. The first duty 
of a guardian, employer, or parent is to see that their ward 
gets something useful to do and the second is to see that 
it is done. 

Your article of July 4th, says forced labour is inefficient 
labour, but it has to be borne in mind that two and a half 
million able-bodied people in Britain are being maintained 
by forced labour. The letter of ** An Unfortunate Taxpayer ” 
brings out the fact that some prefer the dole; 7.e., payment 
for idleness and thus the power to compel others to work 
for them. 

Britain is the most heavily taxed country in the world. 

The Loots, the clothing, the houses, have all to be made 
for the unemployed by the employed—the workers, the 
State demands taxes from the workers suflicient to provide 
all these articles—by the compulsion of the taxes. The 
food for the unemployed has to be grown and _ prepared. 
The workers are compelled to work for the workless as well 
as themselves. Has the State any right, moral, economic, 
or legal to pay out money earned by the workers for sustenance 
to the idle without any condition as to how the money is to be 
used, without any effort to see it is wisely used, let alone 
any condition that it be earned, when the need of work to 
re-equip, and remodel our land is so clamant and urgent ? 

The difficulty of finding useful work for the unemployed 
is not insurmountable. The difficulty of providing sustenance 
has been got over by placing an extra burden on the workers. 
Idleness costs as much as energy and the future must be 
considered. When will all parties in the State insist that all 
work for the general weal as universally as the common 
conscience demand that all be educated, and that all be fed ? 
To provide work for all is as possible to arrange as to provide 
education for all and as vital a necessity for a well ordered 
State.—I am, Sir, &e., PreTeR ESSLEMONT. 


Aberdeen. 
[We have been obliged to shorten this letter.—En. Spectator.| 


THE CENSUS 
[To the Editor of the SpecTator.] 
Sir,—(1) The Registrar-General’s statement that a birth-rate 
of 16.3 per thousand is insufficient to maintain a stationary 
population implies that we are not to expect our average 
duration of life, which has already been raised to about fifty- 
seven years, to rise to 61.3 years! (2) You correctly say 
that this very low birth-rate will mean ‘* more of the retired 
and fewer children for the working part of the population to 
support,”’ and you might have added that the financial burden 
from the aged will be greatly outweighed by the financial 
saving from having fewer children. A grandparent is generally 
much less costly than a child. (3) You suggest that the slow 
increase of the I'rench people has been due to high infantile 
mortality. Really, the difference between their infantile 
mortality of 94 per thousand births and ours of 74 is negligible 
as regards population increase. The reason why the French 
have increased so slowly is that they could only increase their 
food supply (home-grown and imported) very slowly.—I am, 
Sir, &c., B. Duntorp, M.B. 
171 Queen's Gate, S.W.7. 


MIXED BATHING 
[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sir,—Greatly daring, I think that there is something wrong, 


something indecent, ard that mixed bathing offends my 
sensibility. I pass for an ordinary man “* who tries to be as 


perfect as he can,”’ and I am sure that I often fail badly ; and 
in anything I say I write for my own class, for I have never 
been able to understand the mentality of those who are not 
of that class. I do not claim to be in any way more refined 
in my feelings than others of my class, and to put it in the 
least offensive way I shall only say that the very idea of 
bathing with ladies makes me feel excessively uncomfortabie ; 
even more uncomfortable than the idea of occupying the same 
room as my wife. I might say much more, but I shall content 
myself by asking you one question: ‘** Wherein lies the 
attraction of mixed bathing?” either in London or elsewhere, 
and to this there can I think be only one answer. I include 
sun bathing, but, if possible, more so.—I am, Sir, &c., 
ACTAEON. 
[To the pure. ..: if possible, more so.—Ed. Specia‘or.] 


THE BATTLE OF BRUNANBURH 
[To the Editor of the Sprcraror.] 
Sir,—The reviewer of my book doubts whether Anston is 
associated with King Athelstan, as it “ merely means the one 
or lonely stone.”” Why so trite a meaning for the place from 
which the stone came for the Houses of Parliament at 
Westminster ? 

Dr. Henry Bradley says a place-name must tell something 
credible about its history. The old name was Anstan-en-le- 
Mortheng (* slaughter field’). It is the frontier township in 
Northumbria, next to ** Whitwell’s Gate,” mentioned in the 
English Chronicle account of the recovery of Danish Mercia. 
This entrance is commanded by a conspicuous hill in Anston 
called ‘* Moses’ Seat.” King Athelstan’s Thanksgiving 
Prayer mentions Moses on Rephidim. 

In and near to Anstan there are * the Howdes,”” Owday 
Wood, Hode’s Lane and Hodsock, probably associated with 
Archbishop Oda, who rendered signal help to King Athelstan 
in the battle. On Lindrick Golf Course in Anston there are 
remains of a camp and earthworks near to the ridge called 
* Stainsborough ” (‘ Athelstan’s fort’). For these, and 
scores of other Iceal reasons, Anstan is possibly a shortened 
form of “(A thel st)anes-stane or rallying point,’ just as 
Elton, Hunts, was formerly Aethelingtune. Horne Tooke 
said, ‘‘ letters, like soldiers, are very apt to drop off in a long 
march.” I venture to think there is much buried history in 
place-names.—I am, Sir, &c., J. H. Cockxsurn. 

Stainsborough, Anston, Sheffield. 


LOTTERIES 
[To the Editor of the SprcTratror.] 
Sir,—In your issue of May 23rd you classify lotteries as * try- 
ing to get something for nothing by gambling.” This is, 
maybe, one way of looking at it, but do not all Stock Exchange 
transactions come under the same heading? The average 
person, with a moderate salary, has no opportunity of making 
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any money and takes a sporting chance in a lottery ;_ if lucky; 
he is pleased ; if unlucky, he does not moan or groan but tries 
again. The point is that the ordinary person has no hope 
whatsoever of getting even a moderate fortune except through 
lotteries. Insurance itself is a form of gambling with death. 
The thing that astonishes one is that practically every person 
one meets is in favour of lotteries, and yet a few people in Par- 
liament are able to obstruct them in their desire. Supposing 
it were possible to get the signature of every person in England 
for and against lotteries, there is no doubting that the 
** Ayes” would preponderate. Whether a percentage of the 
takings goes to the hospitals or to the relief of taxation or to 
any other thing does not matter—that is for the decision of 
the promoters—but why the pocr or moderately poor person 
should be deprived of the chance which every rich man can 
get by going to Monte Carlo and so on is beyond the under- 
standing of the man in the street. 

Frankly, things seem to get worse instead of better at home- 
The liberty of the subject seems to be interfered with in a way 
that was unknown before the War, and I, for one, am glad I 
do not have to live there.—I am, Sir, &c., G. 5. 

Dar-es-Salaam. 


R.S.P.C.A. AND HUNTING 

[To the Editor of the SPECTATOR. ] 
Sir,—In your issue of the 18th inst. Mrs. Binstead wishes the 
R.S.P.C.A. to leave hunting alone. SodoI. They cannot» 
however, alter their name to the R.S.P.C. Domestic Animals, 
as she suggests, so long as their Council persist in their anti- 
deerhunting crusade. They have backed a Bill now before 
*arliament to make deer hunting illegal. Were this passed 
the result would be to increase the suffering of the deer enor 
mously, as many people, including myself, are continually 
pointing out. 

I will now answer Mr. J. M. Liddell, who claims that a firearm 
exists which will kill deer without fail up to 100 yards. I do 
not believe it. With any weapon the deer must be hit in a 
vital part, for I have seen a buck with a hind-leg broken high 
up cover a mile with hounds in view of him, and another with a 
foot torn clean off cover three miles with hounds close at him 
before they caught him. Were hunting made illegal hounds 
could not be used to follow up even wounded deer, and man 
alone would never catch a deer with a broken leg. Besides 
this, were hunting illegal deer would be shot with all sorts of 
guns, not only with the “ Colonist’s gun,” and there would be 
no hounds to find the wounded and end their miseries. Even 
were Parliament to make it illegal to attempt to shoot deer 
with any weapon other than the ‘“ Colonist’s Gun” such a 
law could never be enforced. Mr. Liddell says ‘ there is no 
need for a gamekeeper to have a hunting mate.” This may 
be true of the U.S.A., but here in the New Forest without 
beaters the keeper would seldom get a shot at a deer at decisive 
range at all. Let the deer continue to be hunted in woodland 
England and they will be saved much suffering.—I am, Sir, 
&e., J. C. Dariinc, Major. 

Aldermoor, Lyndhurst, Hants. 


ELECTRIFICATION OF RAILWAYS 
[To the Editor of the Srrcraror.] 
Sir,—My attention has only just been called to Mr. Whyte’s 
letter in your issue of June 27th. 

I repeat that one can travel by car between London and 
Bournemouth as quickly and more comfortably than one can 
do on the average train. It is being done daily by private 
motor cars in three hours or less from door to door. Even by 
the two-hour expresses one has to allow half-an-hour at least 
to get to Waterloo and another quarter of an hour to get from 
Bournemouth station to one’s hotel or home. Taking this into 
account it will be seen that my statement is no exaggeration. 
I feel that it is the patronage of the private car owner for long 
journeys that the railway companies have to regain, and that 
can only be done by a considerable increase in speed on the 
main lines. Pre-War railway speeds will not save the situation. 
If electrification of our main lines will do it the railways may 
yet be saved ; otherwise, there seems to be a poor lookout 
I am, Sir, &c., 

Joseru A, LECKIE, 
Tudor House, Bridge Strect, Walsall. 


for them as years go on. 


WOMEN’S HOLIDAY FUND 


[To the Editor of the SpecTATOR.] 

Srr,—Will you extend the hospitality of your pages to an 
appeal to those of your numerous readers, now arranging for 
their own summer holiday, to remember the needs of the poor 
working-women of London, who, without some assistance, 
cannot get away at all? A small proportion of what the more 
prosperous amongst us are prepared to spend for our own 
enjoyment will bring rest and refreshment to many a weary 
body and depressed spirit. 

For many years the Women’s Holiday Fund has helped to 
find homes and lodgings and to pay the expenses of those who 
cannot without such help obtain the much-needed relief from 
the daily routine of hard work and scanty pleasure. £2 will 
secure a fortnight of such relief, or £2 10s. if she takes her baby 
with her. We have our own Home for Mothers and Babies 
at St. Leonards, and provide well-chosen lodgings and homes 
elsewhere. All pay as much as they can afiord towards the 
full expenses of the holiday. 

Donations and subscriptions, small or large, will be grate- 
fully acknowledged by Miss Cooper, Sec., W.H.F., 76 Denison 
House, Vauxhall Bridge Road, or by Mrs. Pownall (Chair. ; 
Ex. Com. W.H.F.), 8 Ashley Place, Westminster, S.W. 1.— 
I am, Sir, &ce., 

8 Ashley Piace, Westminster, 

S.W.1. 


HELEN A. POWNALL 
(Chair.: Ex. Com. W.H.F.) 


POINTS FROM LETTERS 
Worn Tyres. 


I notice that a Welsh motor owner has been fined under 
the new Road Act for driving on smooth, worn tyres. To 
those about to set out on a motoring holiday the news will 
be a timely reminder not to run the risk of adding a fine to 
their out-of-pocket expenses. Probably not two motorists 
in three are aware that to use worn tyres is now punishable by 
law.—(Major) R. D. Barrerr, 57 Devonshire Street, Gt. 
Portland Street, W. 1. 


Tur NEGRO IN THE UNITED STATES. 


I take the following from The Times of July 20th“. . . 150 
negroes held a meeting at Camp Hill to protest against the death 
sentences passed by the Court on eight negro youths con- 
victed at Scottsboro of having criminally attacked two white 
girls in a goods train.”” It would be interesting to know what 
penalty a white man would incur for a similar offence against 
a negro woman. It would appear that the American negro 
is under an equal legal disability to that imposed on the 
South African negro—Joun E. R. Harpman, Aldenham 
Lodge Hotel, Radlett, Herts. 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“Tue SPECTATOR,” JuLY 23RD, 1831. 
Teprip SwimMMinG Batu. 

This improvement in the luxury of bathing is likely to render that 
healthful and invigorating practice more general than it has been, 
as the temperature of the water (about 70°) prevents any of those 
unpleasant effects which cold bathing, and even the warm bath, 
produce on some constitutions. It is equally agreeable, also, in 
winter and in summer. This bath is situate in the York Road, 
leading from Waterloo to the Westminster Road: it is of a com- 
modious size—fifty by twenty-five feet, and is fitted up with dressing- 
boxes, &c. The water, which is soft, is supplied from a spring on the 
premises, and is slightly impregnated with magnesia. It is warmed 
by passing through the boiler of a steam-engine; and is quite 
clear, the whole body of water being changed about once in every 
twenty-four hours. A powerful jet of cold water in the centre of 
the bath may be made to act at pleasure, so as to combine the 
stimulating effects of a shower-bath with the more comfortable 
luxury of warm-bathing. The sensation is most agreeable, 


THE GAME SEASON, 

We hear from all quarters that it has hitherto been an admirable 
breeding-season for game of every kind ; litters of foxes innumerable 
ripening to maturity, and hares and rabbits swarming. Partridges 
and pheasants have hatched in greater numbers than has been known 
for the last twenty years; and those great nurseries Norfolk and 
Suffolk, in particular, promise an abundant harvest. Many are 
already strong on the wing. The moors of Scotland, the mountains 
of Wales, and the moorlands of Yorkshire, are alike well stocked. 
Three weeks ago, grouse-poults were observed running about, 
the broods large, and to all appearance healthy and vigorous. The 
black cock and his consort the grey hen are not only maintaining 
but extending their ground, In fine, from John O’Groat’s to the 
Land’s End, all bears a smiling, plenteous aspect. 
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BETTER BE SAFE 
THAN SORRY... 


ABBEZ 
ROAD 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


has never been stronger than to-day. 
It affords unquestionable security for 
the profitable investment of large 
or small sums. There are two forms 
of investment—Shares and Deposits. 
Withdrawal from either is easy. 
Ea The ASSETS of the 
Society now exceed 
233,000,000. 
2 Every £1 deposited 
is covered ten times 
over by Mortgage 
& Trustee Securities. 

Fi The Society has 
been established 
over half a century 
and no investor has 


ever lost a penny 
piece of his capital. 





Full particulars of the Investment Service and a state- 
ment of accounts sent free on application to :— 


Me Harold Bellman, Managing Director 

© ABBEY ROAD BUILDING SOCIETY 

ABBEY HOUSE, BAKER STREET, 
LONDON, N.W.1 i; 
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ROYAL BANK 
OF SCOTLAND 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1727. 


_ CAPITAL (fully paid) ... £3,780,192 | 
| REST or RESERVE FUND £3,780,926 | 
| DEPOSITS . £50,387,090 | 
| | 


OVER 200 YEARS | 
OF COMMERCIAL BANKING. 


A COMPLETE BRITISH, COLONIAL | 
AND FOREIGN BANKING SERVICE 


The Bank is prepared, in approved cases, to act as 
Trustee and Executor. 














LONDON OFFICES: 
City: 3 Bishopsgate, E.C. 2. 
West End: Drummonds—49 Charing Cross, S.W. 1. 


Western—1 Burlington Gardens, W. 1. 
(Formerly Branch of Bchk eg England.) 


Bond Street—64 New Bond Street, W. 1. 
Head Office: EDINBURGH 


General Manager : 
SIR ALEXANDER KEMP WRIGHT, K.B.E., D.L., LL.D. 
241 BRANCHES THROUGHOUT SCOTLAND. | 


Affiliated Bank—WILLIAMS DEACOGN’S BANK LTD. 
(Members of the London Bankers’ Clearing House.) 






































MIDLAND BANK 


LIMITED 






—A 


Travellers’ 
Cheques 
at Hotels 


A world-wide currency is enjoyed by 
Midland Bank Travellers’ Cheques, 
obtainable singly or in book form at 
any branch in denominations of £5, 
£10 or £20. ‘They are freely encash- 
able at banking offices at home and 
abroad and are accepted in payment 
of bills at 4500 leading hotels in 
Great Britain and Ireland and on the 
Continent. 















Booklets naming the banks and hotels 
at which these facilities are available 
may be obtained at any branch. 


HEAD OFFICE: 
POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Affiliations: Belfast Banking Co. Ltd., 
Northern Ireland; The Clydesdale Bank Ltd. 
and North of Scotland Bank Ltd., Scotland; 
Midland Bank Executor and Trustee Co. Ltd. 









































BARCLAYS BANK 
(DOMINION, COLONIAL 
AND OVERSEAS). 


THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
KENYA - TANGANYIKA - UGANDA 
NYASALAND 
NORTHERN & SOUTHERN RHODESIA 
PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA 
SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 
BRITISH WEST AFRICA 
MALTA - GIBRALTAR 
EGYPT - SUDAN - PALESTINE 
MAURITIUS 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
BRITISH GUIANA 
















: MANCHESTER } 


LONDON : LIVERPOOL 
: NEW YORK 


HAMBURG 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM BUSINESS 
HOUSES, SETTLERS AND TRAVELLERS 
!NTERESTED IN THE ABOVE TERRITORIES. 


HEAD OFFICE : 
54 LOMBARD STREET, 
LONDON, E.C.3. 






BARCLAYS BANK (CANADA), 
MONTREAL AND TORONTO 



















Hongkong and Shanghai 
Banking Corporation 


(Incorporated in the Colony of Hongkong. The liability of 
members is limited to the extent and in manner prescribed by 
Ordinance No. 6 of 1929 of the Colony). 








AUTHORISED CAPITAL ... $50,000,000 
ISSUED AND FULLY PAID UP . $20,000,000 
f STERLING © £6,500,000 


RESERVE FUNDS VER $10,000,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY of PROPRIETORS $20,000,000 
Head Office - - HONGKONG. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 
Hon. He C. G. S. MACKIE, Chairman. 








Hon. Mr. J. J. PATERSON, Deputy- Chairman, 
W. Hz. — T. E, PEARCE. 
A. H, COMPTO J. A. PLUMMER 
B. LANDER LEWIS, T. H. R. SHAW 
G. SKIN pe CA bad gig 
CHIEF MANAGER - - - - . M. GRAYBURN. 





BRANCHES: 
Amoy, Bangkok, Batavia, Bombay, Calcutta, Canton, Che‘vo, 
Colombo, Dairen (Dalny), Foochow, Haiphong, Hamburg, 
Hankow, Harbin, Hongkew (Shanghai), Ipoh, Johore, Kobe, 
Kowloon, Kuala Lumpur, London, Lyons, Malacca, Manila, 








Moukden, Muar, New York, Peiping (Peking), Penang, 
Rangoon, Saigon, San_ Francisco, Shanghai, Singapore, 
Sourabaya, Sungei Patani, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtao, Yloilo, 
okohama. 
COMMITTEE IN LONDON: 
Sir Charles Addis, K.C.M.G., Chairman. 

A. H. “en ow. The Rt. Hon. 

D. G, Bernard. Lord Revelstoke, 

exe plete Sir George Sutherland. 

Sir George Sys vg? sa - Townsend, 

G.B.E,, K.C.B:; KCM.G, F. Whigham, 


“MIANAGERS Bee 
Sir agg: Stabb, H 
Sub- Mai anager, R. E. °Padfield: 


es GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, EC. 3 


LONDON: 
4 ft Jones, 
VAccountank A. Moncur. 
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British and Foreign Banking Methods 


Tur development of the travel habit, both for business 
and pleasure, has brought most of us into direct contact 
with banks in the larger foreign centres, but our relations 
with overseas banking have generally been too brief to 
provide any insight into the broad differences between 
the British and foreign banking systems. To the tourist, 
the foreign bank at which a traveller’s cheque has to be 
cashed, or a letter of credit presented, has an appearance 
and atmosphere not greatly different from that of a similar 
institution in this country. The counter and the business- 
like official strike a familiar note, and any impression of 
unwonted formality is attributable as a rule to language 
difliculties and to the transaction of unfamiliar business. 
Yet, in many respects, banking as we know it in this 
country is a vastly different business from the various 
forms which it generally takes on the Continent and 
elsewhere. 

If the visitor to the Continent makes a prolonged stay 
he can hardly fail to discover one of the conspicuous 
differences between British and Continental banking. 
He will find that cheques are not used to anything like 
the extent to which he has been accustomed at home. 
Possibly owing to the rapid development of joint-stock 
banking in this country during the industrial expansion 
of the nineteenth century, the cheque came to be used in 
Great Britain as a regular means of payment long before 
it attained any vogue on the Continent. During the past 
decade there has been a considerable increase in the 
employment of cheques in European countries, but smaller 
payments are still made chiefly by bank-note, and in some 
cases by postal transfers. For larger payments, bills of 
exchange are generally used, although quite small remit- 
tances are still often made by this means, and the French 
banks, for instance, make a practice of discounting bills 
for quite trifling sums. 

AMALGAMATIONS AND THE PUwuBLic. 

Although the absence of a widely-developed cheque 
system may be the first distinctive characteristic of 
Continental banking to strike the British visitor, it is in 
reality of less fundamental importance than other features 
which distinguish British from foreign banking. In the 
matter of banking amalgamations, as in the case of the 
cheque, Great Britain has developed in advance of the 
majority of overseas countries. The most striking post- 
War development here was the remarkable number of 
amalgamations, the joint-stock banks forming mergers 
between themselves, and at the same time absorbing the 
smaller institutions, many of which were privately owned 
and bore time-honoured family names. The movement 
was carried to such a length that further banking mergers 
were made subject to Treasury sanction, although the 
very size of the amalgamated institutions was itself a 
guarantee that the fusion movement could not be carried 
much further. It had, however, already been carried 
sufliciently far to leave the entire banking system for all 
practical purposes in the hands of the “ Big Five ’’ banks 
and the group of slightly smaller, but equally strong, 
institutions with headquarters in the North of England 
and in Scotland. A very similar movement took place 
in the principal British Dominions, but on the Continent 
and in the United States it started much later, and has 
never spread so widely as in this country. 

The pros and cons of banking mergers provided a favour- 
ite topic of controversy in this country a few years ago. 
It was held, on the one hand, that the private banker or 


the small joint-stock bank would be more closely in touch 


with local needs and conditions, and less hedged about by 
restrictions, than the branch manager of a big amalgam- 


ated institution, and also that the existence of a large 
number of individual banks, all competing with each other, 
made for efficient service to industry and the general 
public. The advocates of amalgamations, on the other 
hand, contended that bigger banks were a necessity in 
view of the fusion into larger units which was taking place 
in industry, that small separate institutions were funda- 
mentally less stable than big amalgamated banks, and 
that the latter, while eliminating undue competition, 
could serve the community better by the use of funds 
where they were most needed at any given time. 
Financinc Inpustry. 

A comparison between British banking, consisting of a 
few strong units, and the Continental and American 
systems, where many individual units are operating, lends 
itself to an application of the above arguments. Their 
force is increased rather than diminished by another very 
important difference between the actual practice of bank- 
ing here and on the Continent. In this country, as else- 
where, one of the most important functions of the banker 
is the provision of finance for industry. British bankers, 
however, regard liquidity of assets as of more importance 
than do their Continental confréres, and they do not 
therefore supply the permanent capital for industrial 
undertakings. Short advances, either in the form of an 
overdraft or a separate loan account, are made as a matter 
of ordinary business, but the British banker, in theory at 
least, reckons upon any credit granted being repaid in 
course of time. Continental banking, taken as a whole, 
participates ‘more directly in industry, in many cases 
actually contributing to the direction of enterprises, as 
well as supplying more or less permanent capital. Govern- 
ment encouragement, either through. the Central Bank or 
otherwise, is often a feature of this participation of bank- 
ing in industry. It should not be supposed that this 
** industrial banking,” as it is termed, is universally prac- 
tised on the Continent, but some of the best known insti- 
tutions on the Continent do actually participate in indus- 
try, and are specially designed for that purpose. 

It may be noted in passing that, in a sense, the present 
prolonged period of trade depression has resulted in 
British banks being more intimately concerned with indus- 
try than has been their custom. As already shown, 
bankers expect their loans to customers to be purely 
temporary, but repayment of bank loans contracted by 
many industrial concerns before the depression set in 
has proved to be an impossibility. The credits granted 
have thus tended to become “ frozen ” to an extent which 
gives them an almost permanent character. These cir- 
cumstances, perhaps, have necessitated the bankers 
concerned taking a more direct interest in the conduct of 
the business of certain customers than ever they held 
before. The fact remains, however, that the credits were 
originally granted as temporary expedients, and that 
their long continuance is regarded as an abnormality by 
the customers no less than by the bankers themselves. 

On the Continent, as has already been shown, such a 
state of affairs would not be regarded as anything out of 
the ordinary ; but when, as is often the case, a relatively 
small Continental bank is engaged largely in financing a 
single industry, the strain imposed when that industry 
becomes depressed is often a severe one. This seems to 
constitute the weakness of a combination of industrial 
banking with a banking system composed of small units. 

With such wide differences existing between British 
and overseas banking, it is not surprising that the question 
as to the suitability of our own banking “ lay-out ” has 
often arisen. As has been shown, the principal charac- 
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Continuous, expert administration 


of WILLS and TRUSTS 


The duties of a Trustee or Executor are sometimes arduous, always 
responsible. Even if you have friends or relatives with the necessary 
experience, you may well hesitate to burden them with the cares of Trustee. 
ship; because, with the best will in the world, they may find themselves 
unable to devote to your affairs as much time and attention as they could wish, 


Lloyds Bank provides a solution. Its Trustee Department has a long and 





wide experience of such work ; and apart from the expert knowledge which 
is brought to bear on every case, there is the great advantage of continutty. 
With the Bank as Trustee or Executor, no delay or expense can be caused 
through death, ill-health or absence abroad, as in the case of an individual, 
Yet you will find the Bank far from impersonal in its Trustee business: it 


is always ready to co-operate with the solicitors dealing with a Trust or Will. 


cay 


The local Manager of Lloyds Bank will be pleased to explain the prelimi- 


naries, and enlist the services of the Trustee Department, which is prepared 


y to act either solely or jointly as Trustee, Executor o: Administrator of 
, MOORGATE, {ime ‘ ‘ y ' 
Head Ommee: DON, nos . 4 lise Estates, etc., in a wide variety of circumstances, 
"aants er: D 

j , ARTHUR WILLIS. % 

Chief Office in New Zealand: ; Authorised. and Subscribed ; 

N. Capital, £6,000,000. % 

J.T. Grose, General Manager. ¢ Paid-up Capital, £2, 000, 0co. 

Deposits received at rates y Reserve Fundand Undivided } 
which may he ascertained 2 a £2,168,457. 
on application. @ ~ 

93 Branches and Agencies 

in NEW ZEALAND. 
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Trustee Department; 39 Threadneedle Street, London, E.c.2 


























ALEXANDERS DISCOUNT CO. THE BRITISH 


24 Lombard street, <3. | | OVERSEAS BANK. 


LIMITED | 


Capital Authorised - - £1,800,000 

i ; . - 1,800,000 | 

a lah SI “eS 200.000 Capital Authorised - £5,000,000 | 
ernie nomena 7 Issued and Paid-up - £2,000,000 


Paid-up Ordinary Shares - 800,000 | Reserve Fund -' > £275:000 | 
Reserve Fund - “ - 1,000,000 || 








DIRECTORS. 


| 
| Through its world-wide connections and 
| agencies the Bank is able to offer to its 
CoLin FREDERICK CAMPBELL, Chairman. clients at home and abroad exceptional 
GEORGE CLEVERLY ALEXANDER. | facilities in foreign exchange and in the | 
Eric Gore Browne, D.S.O. | | financing of every form of foreign trade, | 
Sir Austin Epwarp Harris, K.B.E. | anc: also to provide up-to-date credit reports 
Frank NEwcoms. | and information as to international business 
| 


conditions. Correspondence invited. 
Manager—F. Newcoms. P 


Sub-Manager—B. F, Crewpson, C.B.E. | | 33 GRACECHURCH STREET, 
Secretary—A. K. Bruce. Lombard Court, LONDON, E.C. 3 


Tele. f(Inland): ‘“‘ Saesrevo, Wire, Lonpon.” | 
Address \(Foreign) : ‘“* Sarsrevo, Lonvon.” 
Telephone No.: Mansion Houser 7842, 





| 
| 
a 
. | 

Approved Mercantile Bills discounted. Loans granted on | 
negotiable securities. Money received on deposit at call [| 
and short notices at current market rates, as advertised 
from time to time in the daily papers, For longer periods | 
on specially agreed terms. | 
| 
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Affiliated Institution in Poland : 
The Company deals in British Treasury Bills 


of any maturity. {||| Anglo-Polish Bank, Limited, WARSAW. 
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teristics of the British commercial banking system are a 
wide use of cheques, extreme centralization through the 
existence of a few very strong institutions, and the 
absence of direct participation in industry. 


JUDGING BY RESULTS. 


Judged on results, and from the purely banking point 
of view, the British system has proved itself to be far 
better than any. overseas system, for this country has been 
entirely free from the banking troubles which have deve- 
loped in most other important commercial countries at 
one time or another since the European War. 

It is only necessary to recall the banking difficulties 
reported from the United States, France, Germany, Spain 
and elsewhere during the past twelve months to demon- 
strate how remarkably free this country has been from 
banking trouble. This has been partly due, of course, to 
the existence here of an exceptionally strong Central 
Bank, working in close but free association with the 
banks, and with the highly organized money market. 
It may also be attributed to the fact that the British 
banks are so large that any losses they may sustain in 
one particular direction are not likely to affect their 
general position. But the soundness of British financial 
institutions is also due to the long banking tradition in 
this country, and to the suitability of British character 
for banking business. British bankers appear to display 
more confidence in times of stress and more caution in 
periods of boom than those of most other nations. This 
fact has been demonstrated many times since the begin- 
ning of the current century, and cases have occurred quite 
recently where British banks, generally under the lead of 
the Bank of England, have originated steps for tiding over 
financial difficulties on the Continent. 

The fact that such assistance has been required and 
given is pretty conclusive proof of the soundness of our 
banking methods. No one would attempt to maintain 
that banking in this country is incapable of improve- 
ment. Details of policy and administration might, 
perhaps, be changed with advantage ; but the broad lines 
on which our banks operate appear to be better suited to 
this country than any system in operation elsewhere. 


Arc H. Day. 


The Man in the Street and His 
Cheque 


Tu defence put forward by the District Bank in its action 
with the executors of one Harry Turner, deceased, will 
have brought home to all readers of the law reports in the 
newspapers the latent field for trouble in the ordinary 
operation of drawing cheques. That case arose out of the 
fraudulent alteration of a cheque and, whilst the point is 
outside the purpose of these notes, it serves to show that a 
simple operation may have unpleasant results, altogether 
beyond the imagination of those responsible for it. The 
bank in this case tried to persuade the Court that the 
leaving of a blank space after the name of the payee was a 
breach of the duty to draw cheques so as not to mislead 
the banker or to cause him loss, such a duty having been 
confirmed by the well-known case of “ London Joint 
Stock Bank v. Macmillan.” Their plea was not, how- 
ever, upheld. 

It is, perhaps, not generally realized that the simple 
drawing of a cheque may result in loss to the drawer 
himself, to his banker, to the payee, or even the payee’s 
banker. No one wishes to look for trouble, and all 
business is better conducted in an atmosphere of trust 
than of distrust ; but a little care combined with know- 
ledge of a few elementary points will lessen, if not avoid, 
the risk. 

The losses which may ensue in this connexion can be 
due either to loss of the cheque in the post and to its 
finding its way into the hands of someone who is not 
entitled to it, or to its reaching the hands of some such 
person by other means; the loss may, secondly, arise 
from fraudulent alteration on the part of a wrongful 
possessor, from his obtaining payment to which he is not 


entitled, or from his passing the cheque on to a transferee 
who is innocent of knowledge of the transferor’s wrongful 
possession, when the innocent transferee obtains a good 
title. 

Some EXAmMPLEs. 


These points may best be indicated by examples. 
You are forwarding a cheque by post in settlement of an 
account. It is stolen in the post or from your creditor’s 
letter box, the thief presenting it for payment over the 
counter—assuming that the cheque is not crossed— 
before the loss is discovered. Who is to bear the loss ? 
Neither you nor your payee nor your banker has done 
anything negligent ; your banker is entitled to debit your 
account, and so the matter rests between you and the 
payee. The general rule of law is that the loss, if in the 
post, must fall on him who authorized the use of the Post 
Office, thereby constituting the Post Office his agent. 
But, so far as you are aware, neither gave such authori- 
zation ; in fact, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
the creditor is held to have done so, as it is customary 
to pay one’s bills through the post. 

It will be appreciated that sending an open’ cheque 
means giving a thief a greater opportunity, for if the 
cheque had been crossed your banker would not have 
paid it over the counter, but would have insisted on its 
presentation to him by another banker. This would 
have entailed one of two courses on the part of the thief, 
each taking longer than direct presentation. He would 
have had either to pay it into a banking account of his 
own or of an accomplice, thus leaving traces of the transac- 
tion, or would have had to obtain the value of the cheque 
from someone else. The crossing, then, reduces the chance 
of any unfortunate happening of the nature described, but 
it does not remove it. Your thief may succeed in passing 
the cheque through his account, and he may be able to 
draw the proceeds before he is found out. He may also 
succeed in finding a transferee who will acquire a good 
title even against yourself. 

If the cheque is not irregular in any way, if the transferee 
takes it in good faith and it cannot be shown that he had or 
ought to have had knowledge of the theft, and if he gives 
value, you will have no right of action against him ; so that 
a simple crossing will not entirely protect you. With regard 
to your banker, provided he is not negligent (which word 
is used in its general sense and which would have to be 
strictly construed in an action) he also is protected, even 
though the payee’s endorsement on the cheque has been 
forged by the thief. But the thief may have been clever 
enough to “ raise ’”’ the amount of the cheque and obtain 
a larger sum; nevertheless the banker may debit the 
original sum only to your account, provided that the 
alteration is not apparent. It is true that if ycu have 
drawn your cheque loosely and given opportunity for 
alteration—having, for example, drawn for six pounds 
and left a space between the “ six ” and the word “pounds” 
for the insertion of the letters “ ty ”—then the banker 
can hold you responsible, but he will not find recovery 
pleasant or, necessarily, practicable. 


*“* Nor NEGOTIABLE.” 


Where your thief has passed the cheque on to a bona 


fide transferee who acquires a good title, the cheque in 


this case having been drawn payable to “ bearer,” or 
having become so payable by the endorsement in blank 
of the payee (meaning that it must have been stolen after 
reaching the payee), you could have covered yourself 
against the possibility of anyone’s acquiring a perfect 


title by crossing the cheque “not negotiable,” which 
words, though not affecting the position of the banker, 


prevent any transferee from being able in any circum- 
stances to place himself before you, so as to deprive you 
or your payee of the right to the cheque. These words 
do not restrict the transfer of the cheque, but merely 
issue a warning to anyone who takes a cheque bearing 
them. Yet they convey nothing if written across a cheque 
which is not crossed. Briefly, conversion is the wrongful 
intermeddling, innocent or deliberate, with somebody 
else’s property without the owner’s consent. 

An action for conversion in such circumstances might 
easily be an expensive business and not necessarily suc- 
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LIMITED. 


CENTENARY 


1831 1931 





Head Office: 
STREET; LIVERPOOL. 
Manchester District Office: 


7, WATER 
London Office: 


68, LOMBARD ST., E.C.3. 43, SPRING GARDENS. 
Capital Paid Up and Reserves - - £7,777,990 
Deposits, etc., at 30th June, 1931 - £74,922,230 





The Bank has over 570 offices, and Agents in all the 
principal towns at home and abroad. 





All descriptions of Banking, Trustee and Foreign 
Exchange Business transacted. The Bank is prepared 
to act as Registrar for Public and Corporate Bodies. 





HOLIDAY FINANCE FACILITIES. 


The Circular Letters of Credit, Circular Notes, 

Travellers’ Cheques issued by Martins Bank Ltd. are 

payable throughout the World and enable Travellers 

to obtain funds with safety and convenience at home 
and abroad. 


and 














A Vast Clientele 


National 


the 


Governments, 


Amongst its customers 
Provincial Bank numbers 
Corporations, all sections of the Professional 
and Industrial Classes, Housewives, and 
Children of all ages—testimony enough to 
the wide range of banking facilities it 
all the same 


courtesy and attention are extended. 


NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 


offers—and to one and 





Paid-up Capital - £9,479,416 
Deposits, ctc. (June, 


Reserve Fund - 
1931) - £257,275,144 


£9,479,416 





Head Office: 
BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 


Over 1,350 Offices. 


15 


Agents Everywhere. 





Affiliated Banks : 


COUTTS & CO. GRINDLAY & CO., LTD. 
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ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
COLONIAL AND os BANK 








LIMITED. 

CAPITAL "i : a “SS CAPITAL ISSUED 
AUTHORIZED: Yipee and paid up 

£1,500,000. £1,000,000. 


The Bank offers 


A WORLD WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


to its Clients. 





IN EVERY COMMERCIAL CENTRE 
the Bank is either represented by associated institutions or 
IT HAS IMPORTANT BANKS ACTING AS iTS 
CORRESPONDENTS 
and business can be passed through any Bank specially 
designated. 





Sole London Representatives of 
BANCO NACIONAL ULTRAMARINO, LISBON, 
AND ITS OFFICES IN 


PORTUGAL, THE PORTUGUESE COLONIES, BRAZIL AND BOMBAY 





AND OF 
BANQUE FRANCO-PORTUGAISE D’OQUTREMER, 
PARIS. 
Tel. Address: 9 BISHOPSGATE, Telephone: 
“ ULTRAMARIN, 
LONDON.” 


LONDON, E.C. 2‘"35."** 
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BANK OF LONDON 
6 SOUTH AMERICA 


6,7& 8 
TOKENHOUSE YARD, 
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MANCHESTER : 
36 Charlotte Street. 


BRADFORD : 
33 Hustlergate. 

















Our Service 
to Customers 


By making full use of the Banking facilities 
offered by the Bank of London & South 
America, Ltd., Commercial Houses trading 
with the Latin-American countries obtain 
many valuable advantages. 


‘The Bank, with its 69 years’ experience, offers 
a service of reliable information and advice 
upon local markets and trade conditions 
acquired from its network of branches and 
sub-branches which are located at all im- 
portant points in South America. 
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cessful, and one has, therefore, to look further for a means 
of avoiding the difficulty. This means is partly to be 
found in another addition to the cheque, in the form of 
the words “* Account Payee,” “‘ “; payee,” or “ % payee 
only.” This places on the banker who collects the 
cheque the onus of collecting only for the payee you have 
designated. It is an anomaly—your possession of the 
right to require a banker whom probably you do not 
know, and who ordinarily owes you no duty, to collect 
the cheque for no other than your payee. Yet such is the 
law, and, if it is not followed, you again have the right to 
bring an action for conversion, and one, moreover, carrying 
little doubt as to the outcome. 


Furtuer MEANS OF PROTECTION. 


If such words are used without the expression “‘ not 
negotiable,’ you will protect yourself against a banker 
who is unwise enough to collect for someone other than 
the payee, but you will still not be safeguarded against a 
bona fide transferee. He will probably have difficulty in 
persuading his banker to collect for him, but that does 
not affect his title. If he should present the cheque direct 
to your banker, who will naturally refuse to pay it, as it 
is crossed, he may then be entitled to proceed against you. 
It is clear, therefore, that fairly complete protection can be 
obtained by crossing cheques and adding both the phrases 
“not negotiable ” and ‘* % payee.” 

A banker will not object to a customer's covering 
himself in this way. It is to his advantage. But he will 
expect that cheques be drawn with some regard for the 
possibility of fraudulent alteration ; whatever his legal 
right, he would much rather not enter into unpleasant 
argument with a customer—he naturally prefers to 
retain his custom. 

Moreover, you will be acting decently by keeping your 
cheque book in a safe place, and by advising your banker 
immediately of its loss. You may place him in difficulty 
by giving one of your blank cheques to someone who has 
temporarily run short of them. You may place him in 
even greater difficulty by using blank paper or a “ club ” 
form, because by doing so you deprive him of the pro- 
tection afforded by prepared paper and fugitive ink. 
This is not to say that these things must never be 
done, for there are occasions when compliance with 
these last simple rules is not possible. One should, 
nevertheless, bear in mind—what is entirely true—that 
your banker is being constantly “‘ shot” at; that there 
is always someone ready to take advantage of the smallest 
chance to score, and it is one’s moral duty, at least, to 
render no assistance. 


‘ 


Mavurice H. Mecran, 


Bank Shares as Investments 


As media for safe and remunerative investment bank 
shares have for long been held in high esteem by the 
investor and have been regarded practically in the 
light of gilt-edged securities. The stability of market 
quotations in the past has justified that view. Until 
recently most institutions, the home banks especially, 
had maintained their dividends at a high level over a 
long period, and when any change occurred the movement 
was in the direction of larger distributions. In conjunction 
with this, positions of great strength and _ liquidity 
have been built up and considerable confidence has been 
created by the able and conservative manner in which 
the finances of these institutions have been conducted. 
Appreciation of these factors found reflection in market 
quotations and in the yields, which for some time were 
not greatly above those obtainable on gilt-edged securities. 
The events of the past twelve months or so, however, 
have demonstrated that, no matter how well conducted, 
the business of a bank, and, of course, its profits, are 
dependent primarily upon the state of trade and industry. 
Lower profits, and in many instances reduced dividends, 
are the direct consequence of the world-wide economic 
depression, and share prices have had to be adjusted to 
accord with the diminished earning power. 

Irom the standpoint of capital security as distinct from 
the “ cover” provided by earnings, it cannot be disputed 
that the shares of our home banks have never been in a 


stronger position. The capital and reserves of the “ Big 
Five” may be taken as typical of United Kingdom institu- 
tions and the leading overseas banks. The Midland Bank, 
National Provincial Bank, and Westminster Bank 
have reserve funds equal in amount to their paid-up 
capitals. The figures are £14,248,012, £9,479,416 and 
£9,320,157 respectively. Barclays Bank has a reserve 
of £10,250,000 against capital paid-up of £15,858,217, 
and Lloyds a £10,000,000 reserve and £15,810,252 of 
paid-up capital. The quality of the assets is, of course, 
of the highest class. In addition to the disclosed reserves, 
considerable sums have been appropriated in recent 
years to contingencies and other hidden reserves, while 
in the conservative book value of investments and 
premises the banks have other potential reserves of 
substantial amount. 


SomME PRESENT YIELDS. 


The position, therefore, is exceptionally sound. Never- 
theless, the first consideration affecting share quotations 
is the rate of dividend in conjunction with the “ cover ” 
provided by earnings, and where these are reduced 
prices tend towards a lower level. With the exception of 
Barclays the “ Big Five” have lowered their interim 
dividends for the first half of the current year, an action, 
which, viewed in the light of sound and cautious finance, 
is accepted as an indication that the balance payments 
next January will also be reduced to the same extent, 
given no radical alteration before the end of the year 
in the situation as affecting banking profits. It is on 
that assumption that the present level of quotations is 
based, and the yields now obtainable will be seen from 
the following : 


Esti- 
mated Price. 
Amount div. for Highest Approx, 
paid-up. 1931. 1930. Now. yield. 
. % £ £ % 
Barclays “B” (£1) .. 1 14 28 24 5} 
Lloyds “A” (£5) .. 1 13} 3% 2 i 
Midland (£12) so. 208 16 git 748 5k 
- oe ae 16 1045 8} 4% 
aa) as Gs 16 4h 3% 4} 
Natl. Provincial (£25) 34 16 124 11 54 
Do. (£20) 4 16 143 12 543 
Do. (£5) 5 16 193 16} 43h 
Westminster (£4) .. 1 18 4 3% 5+ 


Nore.—Present quotations ex-dividend, except Lloyds, the yield 
on which is calculated after allowing for the dividend included in 
the price. 


The present level of quotations shows a rather sub- 
stantial fall from last year’s highest and current yields 
are moderately larger, although prices in no way discount 
any further reduction in dividends as estimated. 


Maximum DIvipDEND SHARES. 


In addition to the variable dividend shares mentioned 
there are certain classes of fully paid shares which are 
limited as to dividend. The distributions on the former 
are so far above the rates to which the maximum dividend 
shares are entitled that the possibility of a reduction in 
the payments on the latter is distinctly remote and they 
may, therefore, be regarded as fixed interest bearing 
securities for all practical purposes. This consideration 
is reflected in the yields, which are lower than those 
obtainable on the variable dividend shares. Barclays, 
Lloyds and the Westminster have shares of this kind. 
The £4 fully paid “* A” shares of Barclays are entitled 
to a maximum dividend of 10 per cent. and yield 
£4 17s. 8d. per cent. at the price of 8. Lloyds Bank 
have £1 “B” shares ranking for a maximum of 5 per 
cent. and return £4 7s. at 23s. The £1 shares of the 
Westminster Bank stand around 54s. and yield £4 12s. 7d, 
on their maximum dividend of 124 per cent. 

PROVINCIAL SHARE YIELDs, 

The effect of trade stagnation has been most marked 
on the results of some of the provincial institutions, the 
operations of which are contined mainly to the depressed 
industrial areas; but here again the usual conservative 
policy has been followed and dividends limited to earnings 
capacity. Nevertheless, there is the possibility of further 


contraction in profits if the present diflicult and less 
remunerative conditions continue, and the yields are 
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BORROW FROM THE 


“ HALIFAX” 


This famous Building Society is the Nation's 
largest lender of money for House-purchase, and 
has over 145,000 Borrowing Accounts at the 
present time. If you require assistance to enable 
you to buy a home of your own, it will pay you 
to obtain full particulars of the wunexcelled 
facilities offered by this Society. 


OVER ONE MILLION POUNDS 
A MONTH IS ADVANCED 


Very generous advances are granted on favour- 
able terms to House-purchasers. | Monthly 
repayments are small and in thousands of cases 
do not exceed the ordinary rent. 

Survey and Mortgage Costs are very moderate 
and there are no extra charges for Premiums, 
Commissions or Advance Fees. 


Send to-day for Particulars and Prospectus 


ASSETS EXCEED £70,000,000 


HALIFAX 


THE WORLDS LARGEST 


BUILDING SOCIETY 


Head Office: 


PERMANENT BUILDINGS - HALIFAX 
London District Office: 


124, CHARING CROSS RD. 
W.C.2 





General Manager: 
Sir ENOCH HILL 














BARGLAYS BANK 


LIMITED. 


Head Office: 
54 LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C. 3. 





TOTAL RESOURCES EXCEED 


£300,000,000 


The Bank has a history covering a 
period of more than two _ centuries. 
Evidence of its activity is to be found 
prior to 1700, while later records show 
that as early as 1736, and probably 
before, the business was being con- 
ducted in Lombard Street on the site 
of the existing Head Office. 














OVER 2,100 
Branches in England and Wales. 
AFFILIATED BANKS. 


Barclays Bank (Dominion, Colonial and 
Overseas), 

Barclays Bank (France) Limited, 

Barclays Bank, S.A.L., 

Barclays Bank (Canada), Montreal and 
Toronto, 

The British Linen Bank, 

The Union Bank of Manchester, Limited. 
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INSURE WITH 


All CLASSES of INSURANCE a 
TRANSACTED. pte 









Head Office: 
1, King William Street, 
London, E.C.4. 
Marine Dept.: 
Leadenhall Street, 
London, E.C.3. 
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Applications for 
Agencies invited. 
Branches and 
Agencies through- 
out the World. 
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consequently higher than those on the London bank 


shares. 
Esti- 


Capital mated Approx, Approx. 
paid-up. Reserve. dividend. price. __ yield. 
£000’s. £000's, % £ % 
District “A” (£5, £1 
paid) . 2,212 2,000 163 28 61 
Martins (£20, £25 pd.) cue cae 53 6% 
Do. (£1 fully pd.) f*"” pes 14 3 43h 
National (£5, £1 paid) 1,500 1,485 14 2% 52h* 
Royal of Scotland 
(Stock) ee 3,770 3,781 17 350 4% 


* Allowing for interim dividend included in the price. 


As a contrast to the English banks the Scottish 
institutions have shown remarkably little diminution in 
profits and in some instances have actually returned 
substantially better results, although it should be 
realized that some of the accounts are made up to last 
autumn, and, therefore, do not cover the worst of the 
industrial depression. The Royal Bank of Scotland, 
which holds all the capital of Williams Deacon’s Bank, 
is conspicuous among the banks of Scotland, and the 
yield of 4% per cent. on the stock testifies to the con- 
fidence felt in a continuance of successful operations. 
The Irish banks, too, have suffered little from the pre- 
vailing conditions owing, no doubt, to the process of 
rehabilitation now in progress in the Free State after 
the years of civil strife. 


ConDITIONS OVERSEAS. 

When we consider the position of the Overseas banks 
we find that although the reverses sustained have been 
severe in some instances, in others the results have been 
surprisingly good in relation to the exceptionally difficult 
conditions under which operations have been conducted. 
The measure of this is to be seen in the yields on the shares. 
It should be realised that these are based upon estimated 
rates of dividends and may require further adjustment 
in the light of future events. 


Total Esti- 
capital mated Approx. Approx. 
paid-up. Reserve. dividend. price. yield. 
£000's. £000's.  % £ % 
Bank of Australasia 
(£5 fully paid) 4,500 4,475 12* Sg 73 
Bank of Montreal 
($100) . $36,000 $38,000 14 55 5} 
Bank of N. 8. Wales 
(£20, fully paid) 7,500 6,150 9 26 57 
Bank of New Zealand 
(£1) 6,858 3,550 14} 23 633 
Barclays (D. C. & 0.) 
“A (£1) .. 4,975 1,650 43 14 33h 
British Overseas “A” 
(£5 fully paid) .. 2,000 225 6 5 fs 53 
Chartered of India (£5 
fully paid) 3,000 4,000 204 143 6% 
Eastern (£10, £5 paid) 1,000 480 9 53 83 
Hongkong & Shanghai 
$125) t t f£7persh. 106 6% 
Mercantile of India) 
“A” & “B” (£25, | { 16 214 9% 
£12} paid) 1,050 1,500 
Do. “C’” (£5 fly. 
paid) 16 103 78 
National of Austral- 
asia (£8, £5 paid).. 5,000 , 3,300 8 4} 7st 
National of India (£25, 
£124 paid) 2,000 3,000 20* 35 74:7 
Standard of South 
Africa (£20, £5 pd.) 2,500 3,164 15 13% 58 
*Tax free. + Allowing for Australian exchange. t{ Capital 


$20,000,000, silver reserve $10,000,000, sterling reserve $118, 857,143 
at December 31st, 1930. 


The economic crisis through which Australia has 
passed has sadly affected banking operations in the 
Commonwealth and the reduced dividends received by 
sharcholders in this country have become even smaller 
where they have been paid in Australian currency owing 
to the depreciation in the exchange. Some _ banks 
with substantial London funds have, of course, been 
able to pay the full distribution in sterling. In India 
and China political upheavals and the slump in the price 
of silver have had a calamitous effect upon trade in the 
East, but it is a tribute to the careful management of 
the Eastern institutions that profits have been so little 
changed and that dividends have been maintained. 
The Canadian banks have so far been fortunate, and the 
Prices at which the shares are quoted is due in some 





measure to their popularity with the Canadian investor. 
In other places in the Dominions operations have been 
affected by local conditions, but the principal difficulty 
with which overseas institutions have had to contend 
is the falling off in imports and export trade due to the 
slump in values of primary commodities, and until 
economic readjustment is attained any view of the 
immediate future for bank shares must be qualified by 
the uncertainty of the world situation. . It may reasonably 
be expected, however, that when more normal conditions 
obtain banking profits will recover, dividends increase, 
and share quotations regain higher levels once more. 
Ss. F. J. KRAEussLACH, 


Building Society Progress 


Tue position which is held to-day by building societies 
in the financial section of the community is so well 
accepted that it is worth pausing a moment to see how 
recent the growth of these organizations is. Taking 
the figures of the balances outstanding on mortgages 
by ten year periods backwards from 1929 we see the 
following remarkable jumps : 
1929 £268 million 
1919 £57 


1999 £58 million 
1899 ee £44 ss 
Noticing how remarkably constant the figures remained 
up to 1919 it is interesting to look at the figures by years 
since that date: 


1919 £57 million 1925 ee £145 million 
1921 os £m0 ss 1927 ee £197 _—siy, 
1923 £98 _,, 1929 ee £268 _ —sé,, 


The quality of the advances has also improved very 
materially since the peak year of 1896 when no less 
than 13} per cent. of the mortgaged properties were in 
the possession of the societies owing to default of 
borrowers. This ratio, which had fallen to just under 
14 per cent. in 1919, has never since exceeded 1 yer 
cent., and for the last five years has remained constant 
at ‘1 per cent., a most remarkable achievement. 

From the two angles of quality and quantity the 
building societies have thus been pulling their weight 


very adequately during the past few years. Almost 
the youngest of our financial organizations in their 


modern form, the building societies appear to be under- 
taking a work of great public benefit with considerable 
skill. The present size of their operations is seen from 
the latest figures relating to the year ended January 31st, 


1931, recently issued in an unoflicial form by the Chief 
Registrar of Friendly Societies : 

Number of Accounts : Year 1929 Year 1930 Increase 
Share investors ne 1,265,329 1,448,928 183,599 
Borrowers ae 628,933 720,369 91,436 
Total members 1,894,262 2,169,297 275,035 
Depositors .. 393,829 428,562 34,733 
Total accounts 2,288,091 2,597,859 309,768 

£ £ £ 

Total Receipts -. 140,574,007 170,529,211 29,955,204 

Advances on mortgage 74,718,748 88,782,466 14,063,718 

Total mortgage assets 268,141,456 316,237,752 48,096,276 

Total other assets 44,604,427 64,819,696 10,215,269 

Total assets .. 312,745,883 371,057,428 58,311,545 

Total undivided profit 15,710,024 17,587,403 1,877,379 


It will be seen from these figures that the progress 
already mentioned has been well maintained. This 
progress has had a snowball effect of its own, in that it 
has brought within the ambit of the movement large 
numbers of people who have not previously been 
interested. This again is all to the good. Those bor- 
rowers who have been assisted to purchase homes of 
their own will have started to hold a stake in their 
country and its well-being which can do the nation no 
harm. Those others who have participated on the 
other side of the balance sheet by depositing their savings 
with building societies will have obtained a_ lucrative 
investment having a high degree of safety. 

In this connexion it is worth while mentioning a 
criticism which has been raised lately within the ranks 
of building societies. Although many people regard 
their deposits with building societies as deposits in the 
more usual sense in which it is used in banking circles, 


a glance at the published figures shows clearly that 
80 per cent. of the total in fact— 


most of this money— 
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WRITE FOR PARTICULARS OF 
THE 


SAFE AND SOUND 
INVESTMENT 
POLICY 


(WITH ADDITIONAL INCOME BENEFIT) 





PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
25-31, MOORGATE, LONDON, E.C. 2 


TELEPHONE: CR. V.. COUTTS, 
MeEtTROrOLITAN 8014 Managcr and Actuary 
(5 Lines) 














To Fathers of 
Young Childrey 


es new Family Income Policy of th 
Britannic Assurance Company, Ltd., ha 
been specially designed for you. 


If you are under 40, an extra premium 
of £4 to £5 a year will provide, in 
addition to £1,000 at death (within 20 
years), an Income of £100 a year until 20 
years have elapsed from date of policy. 


If you survive the 20 years, the extra 


premium is taken off, leaving the ordinary, | 


moderate, normal premium assuring 
£1,000 at death. Your family is doubly 
protected while the children are young. 








Let us send you full particulars of the new and _altractiy a 
| Family Income Policy. 





BRITANNIC 


Est. 1866. 


BROAD STREET CORNER, BIRMINGHAM, : 
each 
whi 
thor 


Representatives in all Districts. 


All Classes of Life, Fire and General Insurances. 
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LONDON & 
MANCHESTER 


Assurance Co., Ltd. 


BONUS DECLARED. 


Annual Valuation as at March 
24th, 1931, £2.4.0%. 


BONUS PROSPECTS. 


Net interest earned on Life funds 
for last nine years, £5.0.0%; ex- 
ceptionally strong valuation of assets. 


FIRE, LIFE & GENERAL 
BUSINESS TRANSACTED. 
Chief Office: 

50 FINSBURY SQUARE, 
LONDON, E.C. 2. 

















| (Cag, ah anaes ESQ., C.M.G. THE RT, sae VISCOUNT 
|. THE RT HON. LORD KNUTSFORD 
Aa tg R OF LEPE, P.C., SIDNEY M. WARD, ESQ. 
+.C.M.G., THE Late roy HON: ‘LORD 
THis HON. WALTER  D. WENL 
GIBBS. SIR F REDERICK © W. "OUNG 


English, Scottish & Australia| 
Bank, Limited. 





oe pei sing 


Head Office: 5, GRACECHURCH ST., E.C3 


and 459 Branches and Agencies eoaret dveale | ‘ 











Subscribed Capital — - : - £5, 
Paid-up Capital - . - £3,000, ,000 | 
Further Liability of Proprietors - £2 oeaa 
Reserve Fund - - . - £3, . 
Board of Directors : 
ANDREW WILLIAMSON, ESO., Chairman. 


JOHN PATERSON, ESQ., Deputy Chairman, 














E, M. JANION. IE 


Manager & Secretary: 
Asst. Manager: A. A. SHIPSTON, 
Accountant: F. C. HOUNSFIELD. 








Bankers: Bank of England; Westisthited Bank Limited, i 





Chief Office in Australia: 
COLLINS STREET, MELBOURNE. 
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Sub-Manager:J. A. ROBERTSON. 1 
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Letters of Credit and Drafts on the Branches and Agencies | 


of the Bank in Australia can be obtained at the Head | 
Office, or through the Agents of the Bank in the Chief a 


Provincial Towns throughout the United Kingdom. 
Remittances made by Telegraphic Transfer. 
Bilis Negotiated or forwarded for Collection. 


Banking and Exchange Business of every description 
transacted with Australia. 
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has been lodged on what are called “Share Capital 
Accounts.” The terms on which such moneys can be 
withdrawn are detailed in the rules of the various 
societies, some of which are so onerous as to stipulate 
that repayment can only be made at the convenience 
of the society. 

Such rules date from the days when the movement 
was almost exclusively a working class one for mutual 
aid, and are hardly applicable to-day. They do, however, 
still exist, but, owing to the freedom with which funds 
have been forthcoming during the past few years, little 
difficulty has been found in making repayments on demand 
when desired. ‘To those who hold to an almost immut- 
able cyclical theory in nearly every affair of life it seems 

robable that in due course the tide which has flowed 
so strongly in favour of building societies must one 
day begin to ebb. If, when that time comes, repayments 
cannot be freely made and the societies start relying in 
any large measure on such rules, there will be a serious 
Joss of confidence by the public in building societies 
in general. It appears that this is a matter to which 
the societies in bulk should address themselves speedily, 
and a measure which would seem appropriate would be 
the adoption of a universal set of rules for all societies. 

Another point to which attention might profitably 
be directed is the high cost of mortgages, particularly 
in and around London. The average rate of interest 
charged on mortgages in London is 6.4 per cent.—from 
which it follows that some must be higher than this— 
as against only 5.3 per cent. in Yorkshire. 

Such a high figure is doubtless subject to the ordinary 
laws of supply and demand, but although the societies 
operating in the south have not found it impossible to 
maintain the bulk figures of mortgage business opened 
each year, some of it has been maintained in ways 
which do not commend themselves to all of the more 
thoughtful of building society men. Cases could be 
cited where the initial deposit required is ludicrously 
small in comparison with the total liability undertaken 
by borrowers, and, as the proportion of such borrowers 
without an adequate personal stake in their properties 
increases, the risk of other previous borrowers being let 
down rises proportionately. The chances of loss to 
depositing investors also increases, and it is open to 
argument that the maintenance of big figures is not 
invariably a healthy sign. 

What is definitely healthy in this case is that such 
tendencies are not blinked at inside the building society 
movement. Prominent leaders are not afraid of expressing 
their views—quite forcibly at times !—and a movement is at 
present on foot to set up a Building Society Institute on lines 
similar to that run by the bankers and other bodies which 
could devote itself to raising the standard of technical 
knowledge of the people engaged in the business. 

One point very well worth noting is that in this 
sphere we still lead the world, and few months pass by 
without some foreign visitors arriving here to find out how 
things should be done, and to compliment us on the great 
success we have already achieved. ¥F. J. Lewcock. 











The years when a man 
is making his way are 
critical ones for his 
Dependants. 


He may be earning an income which maintains his wife and 
tamily in comfort, but he has not had time to save. Should 
he die, such life assurance as he has been able to afford will 
yield but a fraction of the income to which his family has 
been accustomed, 

The “ Adequate Income” plan supplements the ordinary 
Life Assurance Policy and enables provision to be made for 
a larger income for dependants during the critical pertod 
than can be secured by other means. 


Particulars of the “ Adequate Income” plan will be sent on 


application. 
The Scottish Provident Institution 


London (City) Office: 3 Lombard Street, E.C. 3. 
HEAD OFFICE: 6 St. Andrew Square, EDINBURGH. 








FUNDS: £22,500,000. 








Family Protection Assurances 


No new plan of life assurance has ever met with so much 
success as what are generally called family protection, or 
family income, policies. When the Insurance Supplement 
of the Spectator was published on March 7th _ last, 
only three or four offices had announced schemes of 
the kind, but since then their example has been followed 
by nearly every British life office. 

The origin of the idea has been attributed in some 
quarters to America, but it is only fair to state here that 
the Gresham Life Assurance Society brought out its 
“Family Comprehensive Policy ” in England in 1928 
and on the Continent many years before. This policy of 
the Gresham is an ordinary endowment assurance with 
the proviso that if the life assured dies before the maturity 
date an annuity of 6 per cent. of the sum assured shall be 
paid for the remainder of the endowment term, in addition 
to the immediate payment of the sum assured, or, alterna- 
tively, an annuity of 10 per cent. if payment of the capital 
sum be deferred until the end of the endowment term. 
For illustration, an annual premium of £46 Os. 10d. will 
assure a man aged 30 next birthday a sum of £1,000 
at the end of 20 years or earlier death, and in the latter 
contingency an annuity of £60 per annum will be paid 
for the unexpired portion of the 20 years, or the annuity 
can be increased to £100 by deferring payment of the 
£1,000 until the 20th anniversary of the issue of the 
policy. 

Family protection policies are designed to provide 
during the dependency of children bereaved of their 
father a larger income than could be secured at a like cost 
by any other means. Maximum protection at minimum 
cost is obtained by automatically adjusting the benefit to 
the actual need. A proud parent of a new born babe would 
be pleased by the knowledge that in the event of his own 
decease suflicient funds would be available to rear and 
educate the child until it became self-supporting. 

GUARANTEES PROVIDED. 

Assuming the object aimed at be the guarantee of a 
quarterly income of £40 until the child reaches the age 
of 20, then if the father died immediately after effecting 
the policy 80 quarterly payments would be payable, 
or a total of £3,200 spread over the course of 20 years. 
Every quarter the father survives reduces the total by 
£40. If the father survives one year the total payments 
would be reduced to £3,040. Survival for 5 years reduces 
the total payments to £2,400; for 10 years to £1,600 ; 
and for 15 years to £800. The chances of the larger 
amounts being called for are considerably less than those 
of the smaller amounts, and in many cases no payment 
will be called for at all beyond the fixed sum assured. 
This explains why such a large amount of protection 
can be granted for such a small premium. 

The chief points that should be considered in making a 
choice between the different policies were discussed in an 
article in the last Insurance Supplement of the 
Spectator, and in view of the interest evinced by the 
public it is proposed on the present occasion to give some 
figures. While all the schemes are based on the principle 
set out in the preceding paragraph they vary in detail 
and are not easily comparable. The reason for the 
astonishing variety is that the contingent temporary 
annuity can be combined with most of the older types of 
life assurance. Indeed, the Atlas, the National Provident 
and the Scottish Provident keep the income _ benefit 
separate and distinct and offer it as a supplement to their 
present tables. 

This simplifies matters, enabling proposers to choose 
the class of policy that in other respects suits them best. 
It also enables them to see exactly what is the extra cost 
of the benefit. Having made things clearer in this way the 
Atlas and the National Provident import fresh variations 
of their own by making the period during which the addi- 
tional premiums for the benefit are payable differ from 
the period during which the income annuities may be 
payable. 

Cost or Ixcome BENErir. 
For a man aged 30 next birthday the additional 
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THE PROBLEM 


of the man with family 
responsibilities 


IS SOLVED sy tue 
“FAMILY POLICY” 


which assures an income to his 
dependants for a number of years 
as well as a capital sum at death. 






ae ad 


EAGLE STAR 


BRITISH DOMINIONS 


INSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 


Write for prospectus and full particu- 
lars to the Eagle, Star, and British 
Dominions Insurance Company, Ltd., 
Life Department, 32 Moorgate, E.C. 2 








ASSETS  EXCEED £222,006,000 








ATLAS | 


ASSURANCE CO. LTD, 


| 

| 

| HEAD OFFICE: 92, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.C.2, 
H | 
| 
| 

| 





Estabd. 1808 





INSURANCE BUSINESS OF 
EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 





FAMILY INCOME INSURANCE 


1. Supplemental to any ordinary form of Life 
| Insurance. 





2. No reduction in normal Surrender Values, 


























FAMILY PROVISION SCHEME 


The majority of men, in the carlier years of married 
life, find it difficult to make adequate provision for 
those dependent upon them. 

To meet this pressing need, at the lowest possible cost, 
the Society submits its Family Provision Scheme. 


BENEFITS PROVIDED BY THE SCHEME. 


Policy A. (1) A cash payment of £1,000 payable 
at death ; and in addition 

In the event of death within 15 
years, an income of £150 a year 
to continue until the end of 15 
or years from the date of the policy. 


Policy B. (1) 





(2) 


A cash payment of £1,000 payable 
at death ; and in addition 

In the event of death within 20 
years, an income of £100 a year 
to continue until the end of 20 
years from the dzte of the policy. 


(2) 


Exainple at age 30 next birthday. 
PREMIUM under Policy A or Policy B, £20 per 
annum during period covered by the additional 
benefit (2) reduced to £16.16.8 per 
thereafter. 


annum 


li’rite for Leaftet to the Maager, 


EQUITY & LAW 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
18 Lineoln’s Inn Fields, W.C. 2. 
(FUNDS EXCEED £9,300,000) 


BE INDEPENDENT OF THE LANDLORD AND 
PURCHASE YOUR HOUSE 


LARGE FUNDS AVAILABLE 


FOR 
ADVANCES ON FREEHOLD OR 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES IN 
LONDON AND THE HOME COUNTIES 


LOWEST MONTHLY REPAYMENTS FROM 14/3 per £100. 


ESTBOURNE PARK BUILDING SOCIETY 





136 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W.2 


Secretary, Georce E, Jerrries, F.1.S.A 


























THE YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK 


(lacorporatcd in Japan.) LIMITED. (Established 1880.) 





| 

| 

| Capital Subscribed and Fully Paid: WEN 109,090,000. 
| Reserve Fund: YEN 115,000,090. 





HEAD OFFICE 
Batavia, 


= = YOKOHAMA 
BRANCHES AT 
Berlin, _ Bombay, 
Changchun, Dairen (Dalny), Fengtien (Mukden), 
Hankow, Harbin, Honolulu, Hong Kong, Kai Yuan, Karachi, 
Kobe, London, Los Angeles, Manila, Nagasaki, Nagoya, Newch- 
wang, New York, Osaka, Paris, Peiping, Rangoon, Rio de Janeiro, 
Samarang, San Francisco, Seattle, Shanghai, Shimonoseki, 

Singapore, Sourabaya, Sydney, Tientsin, Tokyo, Tsingtau. 


Canton, 
Hamburg, 


Alexandria, Calcutta, 





The Bank buys and receives for collection Bills of Exchange, issues 
Drafts and Telegraphic Transfers and Letters of Credit on above places 
and eisewhere, and transacts General Banking Business. 

Deposits received for fixed pericds at rates to be obtained on application. 





London Office: 7 Pishopepats, Benton, E62. 





OHARA, Manager. | 
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=> remiums charged by the Atlas for each £100 per annum Fund comes first. Its scheme comprises a whole life with 


15 years 


20 years 


of “family income ”’ benefit are as follows :— 
Family income benefit payable for 


25 years 


Additional annual Additional annual Additional annual 
| jremium limited to premium limited to premium limited to 
P 10 years 14 years 16 years 
) £4 13s. 8d. £5 16s. 11d. £7 14s. 2d. 
os 


| 





- income period. 


; 


if The method of the Caledonian and of the Legal and 
> General is perhaps more convenient. These offices add the 
"family income benefit to their principal tables and have 
' worked out and published the combined premiums. The 
© Legal and General, however, grants only non-profit 
> assurances, so that in its case the family income benefit 
~ cannot be obtained in connexion with a policy carrying the 
|f right to participate in profits. 
| The Scottish Provident goes a step further by offering 
~ to extend the family income benefit, in suitable cases, to 
" existing policies for not less than £500. For example, the 
holder of a life or endowment policy for £1,000, aged 
30 next birthday, may secure, for an annual premium 
" of £7 8s. 1d., a quarterly annuity of £30 for the remainder 
' of a 15 years period, with a final additional sum of £400 

on the termination of the period, in the event of death 
' during the 15 years. Payees have the option to increase 
' the family income annuity by deferring the whole 

or part of the capital sum assured until the end of the 


profit assurance with premiums ceasing at age 65. Should 
the husband die before the end of 15 years from the date 
of the policy the following payments will. be made :— 
£250 immediately ; annuity of £12 monthly until the 
end of the 15 years, when £750 becomes due. This £750 
may be taken in five annual instalments, if desired, or in 
the form of an annuity of £6 a month for the rest of the 
widow’s life. Should a child be born after the issue of 
the policy the monthly annuity may be increased for a 
small addition to the premium. In the event of the 
husband’s death occurring after the expiration of the 
15 years £1,000 will be paid with bonuses calculated as 
from the end of the 15 years, or, alternatively, £250 and 
accrued bonuses and an annuity of £6 a month during the 
lifetime of the widow. 

The minimum capital sum assured is commonly 
£1,000, but the Eagle Star Co. issues policies for £500 
and will accept monthly premiums, which in the case 
of a man aged 20 are as small as 13s. 9d. Among the 
many schemes available anyone ought to be able to find 
just what he wants. The income periods range from 
10 years to 30 years, which should more than cover 
requirements in respect of children born and unborn. 
The accompanying table gives the premiums charged 
for a man aged 30 next birthday for a whole life assurance 
with family income benefit for 20 years.. This is merely 
for guidance, as no two schemes are exactly alike. 

I. M. Toovey. 





























































































‘ : . -_ ’ 
) For variety of options offeredythe Scottish Widows 
If death occurs during first 20 years. Sein 
Annual premium payable throughout life. payable at 
—_ aii Annuity payable from date of death, if it 
:, Sum payable death to end of 20 years. occurs after 
nal Non-Profit. With Profit. atones End of 20 20 years. 
Ist 20 years | Thereafter. | Ist 20 years. | Thereafter. : es years. M'thly. | Qtrly. $-Yrly. | Yearly. 
iife gs an @ ga 4 ia. ¢€ £ £ £ £ £ £ £ 
2213 7 1616 8 _— — 1,000 Nil _ 25 -- —_ 1,000 
(ist 14 yrs ) 
AMIAS6 +e ee we — . 2917 9 24 0 10 1,000 Nil = 25 4 — 1,000 
l "3 (ist 14 yrs & bonuses & bonuses 
les, : - 
f 2118 4 1610 0O -- ~- 1 Nil 1,000 - iT 4 - — 1,000 
a as \ With opt’n 
CALELONIAN = ee oe — — 2316 8 | 23 9 2 |S Bonuses 1,000 — 373 _ — 1,000 
——— With opt’n & bonuses 
4 . 1,000 Nil 30 — 1,000 
ae : 99 9 . 2H be 5 I R 
| COMMERCIAL UNION oe 2210 0 22.10 Oa or Nil 1.000 P 40 % 1/000 
| Facie Star ‘ . 7 2 7 6 22 7 6a — — 1,000 Nil -- 30 - 1,000 
© Equity anp Law ‘ ‘ 20 0 O 1616 8 — 1,000 Nil 25 1,000 
) FRENDS PROVIDENT . = <s 23 0 8 24 0 0 Bonuses 1,000 — 30 1,000 
ND va & bonuses 
GENERAL .. ° 25 3 116 17 3 4b = os Nil 1,000b - 40b — — 1,0005 
(for 25 yrs ) With option 
LaW UNION AND Rock 22 5 3 1469 2 ae -- Nil 1,000 -— 374 - 1,000 
LEGAL AND GENERAL .. oe 20 14 0 2014 0 Nil 1,000 13 - - — 1,000 
_ Liverroo, & Lonpon & GLOBE 2311 8 1616 8 - - 1,000 Nil — 30 - 1,000 
. ea 25 16 6a 2516 6a 500 500 - 37h 1,000 
LONDON ASSURANCE -- - 32 18 2a 3218 2a 500 500 - 374 - 1,000 
bs & bonuses & bonuses 
| Ioxpon Lire... oe - 1910 0 1910 0 — _— 100 1,000 - 49 - 1,000 
| MARINE AND GENERAL .. _ _ 33 1 = 3 22 010 Bonuses 1,000 -— 75 — 1,000 
ES & bonuses 
IR > NATIONAL MUTUAL o- o _ — 24 010 19 7 6 1,000 Nil - 30 _ — 1,000 
IN a & bonuses & bonuses 
: fi 211 Ss 1718 4 — — 1,000 Nii - — 50 _— 1,000 
Nation ease (Ist 15 yrs ) ‘ 
ES | nes FROVDENE a 3115 0 | 25 1 8 1,000 Nil m= 50 : 1,000 
gg (ist 15 yrs ) & bonuses & bonuses 
NoRTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE _ — 32 210 2418 4 150 1,000 — 73 - - 1,000 
& bonuses & bonuses 
1,000 13 - _ 1,000 
TY | NorWich UNION ot 4 9517 6 J mee & bonuses 
bi i * ¢ NION.. o- . = _ si 010 2317 6 1 or 1,000 Nil 10 _ 7 is 1,000 
. 9 ’ & bonuses & bonuses 
. PRARL oe o _ _ 3215 0 2410 O 1,600 Nil os — _ 200 1,000 
y & bonuses & bonuses 
S.A. | Paornix ., . ‘ea mee 2217 0c 16 0 O¢ ae _ Nil 1,000 123 — - 1,000 
§ f} 2010 8 2010 8 139 900 39 1,000 
ul > PRUDENTIAL j _ —_ 26 11 0 26 11 O 139 900 39 © 1,060 
2 DENTIAI = = & 10% of & 90% of & bonuses 
= > bonuses bonuses 
—_* PROVIDENT MUTUAL .. ws 23:19 0 16 6 8 — _ 500 500 9 - er 1,000 
: { 1,000d 
REFUGE On 16 on 12s ms ” : oa we J & bonuses 
K GE ve 2513 4d] 2513 4d = 150d 1,000d 75 f PF eee yo! 
: \ 15 years 
4 a \ S 
0.) | me horan ws co) 220 tee 1516 8 = e Nil 1,000 374 : . 1,000 
ee SCOrtisH EQUITABLE ., sch See OO 1210 0 2 Nil 1.000 . — 100 1,000 
4 {| 0146 Nat oa JS 1,000 Nil ay - : 1,000 
2116 8 163 4 <= = \ or Nil 1,000 10 1,000 
> Scorris iE 1,000 Nil 0 1,000 
Scorrisn Lire } tl 
oy - 4 ae ; a & bonus & bonuses 
a ant a 29 z6 23 14 2 1 or bonuses 1.000 40 — ~~ 1,000 
a only & bonuses 
e f 1,000d 400d 30 - 1.000d 
— 4 Scorrisy PROVIDENT ¢ ., oe _ —_ 25 13 11d 18 5 10d J or Nild 1,400d - 9 ~ . ra 
hi, ae { & bonuses 
ch. | 2 SCOTTISH Union ~e ‘i — - 3018 4¢} 3018 4a] 200 800 — — _ 156 1,000 
iro, bs & bonnses & bonuses 
ki, a f 1.0 0d 
% : || & bonuses 
@Scormsn Winowse ., _ — 28 5 Oad{] 28 5 Oadf 250d 750d 12 _- — 4] from end of 
ues With. option | & years 
ces Sun e : ‘ * Tae ee ( with option 
1. ! oe i -F 2012 6 20 12 6 — _— 287th 750 - 373 - -- 1,000 
on. | Mey NIZED Kixcpom Provipent.. | 20 3 8 | 20 3 8 = = 2x7! 750 a 371 : 1/000 
pp * ORKSHIRE Pe a wf 228 18 1 &a = = 2875 750 — 374 a = 1,000 
\ ————— With eptions 
7 H ae Gresham's and Wesleyan and General's schemes apply to endowments only. 
*___i] Bie **etlums cease at age 65. 625 years should be substituted for 20 years. 2avable by monthly instalments. €15 yerrs should be subs'ituted for 20 years, 





eSee reference in introduction, Jf Husband and wife both aged 301 


( a 
next birthday--wife’s age as well as 


husband's 





age affects the premium, 
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“Spectator”? Competitions 
RULES AND CONDITIONS 


Entries must bo typed or very clearly written on one side of the paper only. 
pseudonym, of the competitor must be on each entry and not on a separate sheet. 


words must be counted and the number given. 


discretion of the judge, or withheld if no entry reaches the required standard. 
The judge’s decision is final, and no correspondence can be entered 
Entries must be addressed to :—The Editor, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 


right to print or quote from any entry. 
into on the subject of the award. 


London, W.C. 1, and be marked on the envelope Competition No. ( 


Competition No. 15 (Set by “Ducrt.”) 
Tuk prizes of £1 10s. are offered for three Shakespearean 
quotations applicable to (a) a village flower show; (b) a 
County cricket match; (c) a London railway station 


before August Bank Holiday. No competitor may 
suggest more than one quotation for each subject. Full 


references must be given. 


Entrics must be received not later than Monday, July 27th, 
1931. The result of this competition will be announced in our 
issue of August 8th. 


Competition No. 16 (Set by “ Scapavay.”) 


PostTeriry remembers an eminent landscape gardener 
of the eighteenth century by the nickname of ‘ Capa- 
bility” Brown. <A prize of £3 3s. is offered for the best 
suggestions for nicknames similarly coined from an 
abstract quality for any three of the following contem- 
porary figures : Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. A. P. Herbert, 
Mr. C. B. Cochran, Mr. Walter Lindrum, Miss Marlene 
Dietrich, Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Mr. Noel Coward, Miss 
Gertrude Stein, Mr. Phil Scott, Mr. Hannen Swaffer. 

Entries must be received not later than Monday, August 3rd, 
1931. The result of this competition will appear in our issue of 
August 15th. 


The resuit of Competition No. 14 will appear in our 
next issue. 


Report of Competition No. 13 


(RePortT AND AWARD BY “ DUGLI.”’) 
A prizt of £8 3s. was offered for a new and original Limerick 
verse, one line of which had to end with the word * July.” 
Competitors this week can be divided, roughly, into those 
who wrote about the weather and those who did not. In the 
second category both the Spectator itself and the setter of 
the competition are made the subjects of verses (both are 
duly grateful), with prohibition, the world financial crisis 
and the misdeeds of Mr. McGovern. In the first categorv 
Saint Swithin, as might have been expected, is the subject 
of a number of verses. James T. Fox and the Rev. Francis 
Soames, writing, of course, before the event, give him the 
beneiit of the doubt. C. L. Lawrence expected the worst : 
On cloudy fifteenth of July 
An up-to-date flapper of Rye 
Expressed her misgivin’s 
Concerning St. Swithins 
In language one couldn't call “ pi.” 
Augusta and Captain Cleland make successful play with 
the pronunciation of July : 
Our for>vears pronounced the word July 
You'll find that they rhymed it with newly ; 
But —I fail to see why 
: , 
We have changed to July. 
Ts it July or July; say truly. 
(See Sir John Suckling’s ‘* Ballad on a Wedding.”’) 
AUGUSTA. 
There was a young Scot, born in July 
To an Englishman cried, * I think you lie, 
When of birth in * July’ 
You say, accent on * Y, 
You were born in July, not in July.” 
J. R. CLetanp. 
A great many old people and young people, of peculiar 
habits, came from Rye and almost as many from Skye ; 
one even came from Hawaii. Of those from Athy the most 
sensible was the one described by J. Ewing : 
A Saxon who lives in Athy 
Declares: ‘*‘ On the twelfth of July 
I will not be seen 
Sporting Orange or Green 
Lest I wear a black ring round my eye!” 
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The name and address, or Be. 
When a word limit is set In 16 
No entries can be returned. Prizes may be divided at the Parad 


The judge reserves the Maijes 
» speaki 
your s 
fresh | 
Culpey 
vulgar 
Since 
unbro! 
and m 





). 


Persons of many sorts and in many accents “ agy 
why. ...” A good many of their questions were alyy 
flies or flying. The Rev. W. T. Tovani worked in a ny 
warning against the habits of flies. Episcopalian said t 
same thing more brusquely : 


A blood-thirsty Bishop said “* Why i anothe 
Should I suffer this Blue-bottle Fly ? .” 
Tt will perish no doubt “herbal 
ire the Summer is out > uses 01 
But it’s only the Fifth of July.” Mrs. 


There was very little attempt to recapture the pure, inc js inte 


































sequent idiocy of Edward Lear. ‘“ Granma” is in typ the pk 
right tradition ; and even better is F. E. R.: ' Int 
There was an old man, in whose eye q Societ 

There alighted a very fierce fly. that } 

rg his ap ool Do not worry, » Grieve 

It seh hy spleen: em in July.” q these 

’ P shai A _ pampl 

But surely she is wrong in describing “ they ”—the fusy F been g 
busvbody, inquisitive, Greek Chorus of the Learine world. the he 
as “his friends’? ? The other men of the tribe, Perhaps could 3 
public opinion ; even the neighbours. But friends. ...? Bsicn of 
L. V. Upward and Guy Innes are, as usual, in the first dagh The 
which this week is a large one. Seacape’s good effort iH), gicti 
spoilt by a sticky fourth line (why not “on a night latei) ong in 
June” ?). Dims’ is a good example of the rather too wel P deserit 
worn spelling joke. The following all deserve Hlonourablf end of 
Mention. I wish there were space to print all their stanzas; » of the 
The Rev. C. C. Av; G. A. Hicks; “ Torpid” ; J. R. Wilson it yoy 
Lt.-Colonel Goddard ; Phineas ; Mrs. Lockett Ford ; Thom yithor 
Thornely ; Stephen G. Cooke ; and D. 8. Murgatroyd, "for the 
The prize is divided. 'Two guineas go to the Hon. Ham Sand fr 
B. Hermon Hodge, Carlton Club, Pall Mall. It is a mip that is 
triumph to have reduced relativity to a Limerick, bij and N 
his last line is weakened by the French parenthesis, af barm.’ 
one of the guineas is withheld for Miss M. G. Robinson, Woot ~almon¢ 
side, Eastnor, Ledbury. Miss Robinson also falls away ink why ar 
last line, but the first four might almost have come from th other r 
‘* Book of Nonsense ” and ‘* they ” speak to us here in the tate by | 
Learine spirit. “holly, 


THE WINNING LIMERICKS; 
lst Prize. 
EINSTEIN. 
If it’s true that the stars of the sky 
Are post-dated on reaching the eye, 
Then the things we forecast 
Are events of the past : 
And—par conséquent—June was July. 
Harry B. Hermon THopek 
2nd Prize. 
There was once an old horse with a way 
Of dropping down dead in the hay ; 
They said, ‘* Horse, can you die 
Somewhere else this July ?”’ 
Lying still, he replied, ‘“* Ne-Ne-Neigh.” ; 
Miss M. G. Rosrns0s. F 


“use ha: 
on the | 


a 


Some Highly Commended Entries. 
A limerick writer of Beaulieu — a. 
Got his rhyming and prosody truly, grout . 


But he went all awry THERE 
When he mentioned July. the his 

5 : : : ‘ Is 

Through misguidedly spelling it Jeaulicu. : 

Dos.) 8d po 

Said a Hollywood star, “ as a rule I pnd ay 

Arrange to be married in July. 4rom h 

I cannot remember I 

Fe ee thaboe 
Much luck in November, ment 

And once I tried May, the more fool I.” eptit 

-G. A. Hicks. Ge writ 

A bounder once owned with a sigh Waited 
“Society passes me by, hings, 

In spite of backsheesh. lg 
Though I’m nouveau, I’m riche, acy 


But I once shot a grouse in July!” | It is 
PHINEAS Aspect, 


a 
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This Speaking Garden 


©, Modern Herbal. By Mrs. M. Grieve, F.R.H.S. Edited by 
“Mrs. C. F. Leyell. 2-vols. (Cape. 42s.) 

lw 1629, John Parkinson, dedicating his Paradist In Sole 
Paradisus Terrestris to ‘*The Queenes Most Excellent 
Maijestie,” wrote—* Accept, I beseech your Maijestie this 
speaking Garden, that it may informe you in all particulars of 
‘your store, as well as wants, when you cannot see any of them 
fresh upon the ground.” Some twenty years later, Nicholas 


“ak Culpeper published his “ astrologo-physical discourse of the 
Te alg vulgar Herbs of the Nation,” The English Physician Enlarged. 
Na MRS ince then the silence of the herbalists has been almost 
said t unbroken, for by the end of the seventeenth century botany 


and medicine had ceased to be the natural complements of one 

‘another. For this reason alone, a modern and comprehensive 

" herbal, including traditional lore, and making mention of the 

© wes of standardized extracts and tinctures, is welcome. But 

Mrs. Grieve’s book is not important merely as a novelty: it 

re, inewfe is intended for the use of doctors and botanists as well as for 

in typ the pleasure of the flower-lover. 

Inher introduction, Mrs. Leyell, who is the founder of The 

Society of Herbalists, explains how the book began. She says 

‘that just before she opened Culpeper House, a list of Mrs. 

iieve’s monologues on herbs were sent to her by post, and 

“these became the nucleus of the herbal. The original 

_ pamphlets only included English herbs, many of which had 

been grown by Mrs. Grieve, who, during the War, did much for 

the herb industry in England at a time when medicinal plants 

perhaps could not be imported. Later on it was decided to make men- 
- ++! F tion of American herbs. 





he fuss, 
» world 


ire I, oo Je ° . . 

irst clas The book is arranged alphabetically, in the same manner as 
effort ¥ adictionary. Kach plant is described under its common name, 
t Late RS and in nearly every instance the synonyms, part used, habitat, 
too wel 


description, constituents and medical actions are given. At the 
_ endof the second volume there is an index of the country names 
“ofthe plants. If the arrangement of the book could be bettered 
Wilson it would be by the addition of an index of recipes, for the 
Thom author includes some hundreds of these. There are instructions 
d, for the making of pot-pourri, ointments, lotions, sauces, wines 
n. Hamp and fruit brandies. Some are simple, as one for a herb beer 
is a red ‘that is made of ** armtuls of Meadowsweet, Yarrow, Dandelions 
rick, béf and Nettles, sweetened with old honey and well worked with 
esis, af barm.” Others, such as a seventeenth-century recipe for 
n, Wood is almond cake are much more complicated, but there is no reason 
ay inle) Why any modern cook should not make this delicacy and many 
from thf other romantic confections, even the * kissing comfits ”’ alluded 
\ the twp to by Falstaff, which were made of the candied roots of sea- 
‘holly, a plant which has aphrodisiae virtues. ‘The modern 
“prescriptions for tonics and liniments are accurate and detailed. 
Though an additional index might be useful, its absence gives 
"us the more excuse for turning over the pages of a book that is 
as full of romance as of facts, and is, like Parkinson’s, a ** speak- 

ving garden ” whose every flower tells some old story. 
_ There is one very curious fact, emphasized over and over 
“again in the pages of the herbal, and mentioned in the intro- 
(lopez. | duction, and that is that ‘* the names of plants are very often 
“derived from their original use in medicine, and the traditional 
“use has been derived by some peculiarity of the plant based 
_ on the doctrine of signatures, its shape, growth, colour, scent or 
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"South Africa. By Jan. H. Hofmeyr. (Ernest Benn. 15s.) 
Tuere is no one more competent than Mr. Hofmeyr to write 
the history of South Africa. He has academic, administrative 
‘’ud political experience to give him a balanced perspective, 
#nd a realism of mind which impels him to tear away the veil 
410m hypocrisies and shams. ‘‘'Too Late” is, therefore, not an 
thabod in his mouth: it is a facing of facts, a realization of 
heptitude, a squaring of shoulders to the future. ‘* Too late,” 
he writes; ‘* And therein is South Africa’s tragedy. It has 
Waited too long, it has busied itself too much with other 
hings, no longer can it give thorough-going application to the 
Policy which seems to it to be natural, and logical, and right.” 
_ It is time that these things were said. He reviews one 
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aspect, and to our way of thinking the most important aspect, 


4 





taste or habitat.” For instance, the flower of the Sculleap is 
good for insomnia: the bark of willows which grow by water, 
cures rheumatism, caused by damp, and most of the flower- 
cures for jaundice are yellow. ‘Then there are cowslips 
“Tn their gold coats spots you see 

These be rubies fairy favours 

In these freckles lie their savours.”’ 
The juice of the flowers removes freckles from women’s faces, 
making them, so Turner says, ‘“ fayre in the eyes of the 
world rather than in the eyes of God, whom they are not 
afrayde to offend.” So it appears that searchers after simples 
sought the hair of some similar creature if not that of the very 
dog that bit them. 

As one reads, one realizes how little of medical truth is our 
own discovery. Pliny recommended that Coltsfoot leaves 
should be burned, and the smoke inhaled as a cure for catarrh, 
and to-day these leaves are the basis of British Herb Tobacco. 
Elder-flower water is now an official preparation of the British 
Pharmacopoeia, and John Evelyn wrote of the tree: ‘“ If the 
medicinal property of its leaves, bark and berries were known, 
I cannot tell what our country men would ail for which he 
might not fetch a remedy from every hedge.” Evelyn, if he 
could see this book, would be delighted, for more than ten 
pages are devoted to the Elder, to accounts of its virtues and 
to legends associated with it. One of the most interesting of 
these is that of the dryad named Hylde-Moer, the Elder Tree 
mother, who is, I remember, one of Hans Andersen’s heroines. 
Hylde-Moer was a jealous creature, and haunted the furniture 
made from wood of her tree. Ifa baby was laid in an elder 
wood cradle, this unnatural mother tweaked its legs. Accord- 
ing to tradition, permission to cut Elders must be asked on 
bended knee, and no axe must be lifted until Hylde-Moer gives 
consent by keeping silent! 

There is not one page of this enchanting book which does 
not contain something to interest the common reader as well 
as the serious student. Much of the lore of Galen, Dioscorides, 
Pliny, Gerard, Parkinson and Culpeper is given. The very 
names of the flowers suggest stories. The Hearts-ease, or wild 
pansy, is more gaily christened than any. Some of the 
sobriquets suggest musical comedy songs, especially ‘* Jack- 
jump-up-and-kiss-me,” ** Meet-me-in-the-Entry,” and “ Kiss- 
her-in-the-buttery.” 

I cannot pretend to estimate the immense value that this 
book must have for doctors and chemists, but I do know that, 
regarded simply as a history of flowers, it adds to the joys of 
the country. As Mrs. Leyell says: “ Surely it makes a garden 
more romantic and wonderful to know that every flower from 
the first snowdrop to the Christmas Rose is not only there for 
Man’s pleasure but has compassionate use in his pain.” 

There are, by way of illustration, about two hundred prints 
of flowers that are most beautifully reproduced. I wish it had 
been possible for the author to arrange for the inclusion of 
tiny line drawings of every plant mentioned. But there is so 
much to be grateful for that any criticism seems churlish, and 
might justly rouse author and editor to say with Parkinson, 
** Let Momus bite his lips and eate his heart !” 


BARBARA EurHan Topp, 


Late 


of the South African problem in a chapter entitled “ South 
Africa and the problems of Colour.” It is the most important 
aspect, because the other problems will right themselves : the 
old animosities between the whites will disappear as their 
common interests and common economic needs throw them 
together: their status within the Empire or without it, their 
place in world politics, is a matter for their amicable adjust- 
ment. But the native problem is one which affects, not South 
Africa alone, but the whole of Africa: the Asiatic problem is 
one which affects, not South Africa alone, but India, China and 
the whole of the East. Therein lies the danger: that is the 
imperative necessity which enjoins on South Africa a prudent 
understanding of the problem and a sane estimation of the 
issues for the future. 
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Mr. Hofmeyr has filled in the historical background neces- 
sary for an appreciation of the problem. With consummate 
skill and lucidity he has sketched the growth of South Africa 
from the early days, when the Cape was the ‘** Tavern of the 
Seas,” to the present time when the Union has acquired full 
Dominion status. He has shown us South Africa in ebb and 
flow: the varying tendencies towards union and disunion : 
changing moods of friendship and hostility between Dutch and 
British: the vacillations of the British Government, its 
hesitations and disinclination to face facts or to shoulder 
responsibilities : the tragedy of unworthy haste and the no 
less significant tragedies of delay : personalities and factions, 
forces animate and inanimate, which in the past have swayed 
the destinies of South Africa and made her what she is. And 
in the end we come to the significant words, ‘‘Too late,” not 
spoken, however, as an epitaph, but as an epithalamium. 
South Africa must be wedded to a new faith and a new vision. 

That is the crux of the native problem. South Africa has 
been afraid of the problem. Fear invented the slogan ** Vote 
for a White South Africa’’: fear led to repressive and dis- 
criminating legislation: it is fear, and the injustice of fear, 
which makes the ** black menace” a matter of real gravity. 
But Mr. Hofmeyr forces us to recognize two facts. The first 
is that the black man lives among white men and that the 
economic structure of South Africa is built on the black man’s 
labour: the second is that 

** Whether the white man likes it or not, he must accept it as a 

fact that he has awakened the native, he has ended his savage life, 
he has set his feet upon the long road that leads to the white man’s 
civilisation. . and now there is no going back.” 
The two extreme policies, as the author justly observes, 
may be ruled out. The policy of repression is not only inde- 
fensible morally, but it would in the end be suicidal and give 
rise to just the menace which South Africa fears. The other 
extreme policy of complete equality, ‘the identity of black 
man and white, social no less than political or economic, is no 
more possible of acceptance.” This would magnify, not 
minimize, racial antipathies. Equality and subjection being 
ruled out, what middle course is there? ‘The important 
thing,” replies Mr. Hofmeyr, “is not the native’s inferiority, 
or his equality, or his superiority : what is important is just 
the fact that he is different from the white man. The recog- 
nition of this difference should be the starting-point in South 
Africa’s native policy.” 

The solution which suggests itselfis segregation in the sense of 
territorial separation. But what was casy in Shepstone’s time 
in Natal is not so easy in the complex South Africa of to-day. 
Segregation, like Mesopotamia, is a ** blessed word” of soothing 
quality, but is it practical politics ? General Smuts said 
yes: he urged complete segregation and a restoration of their 
own institutions to Africans together with the right to develop 
their own cultures. This policy of constructive segregation 
has worked wellin the Transkei, because it was started in time, 
and it can still work in East Africa, but in South Africa the 
complete separation of black and white is not practical 
politics. Even were the land available to make practical pro- 
vision for such a policy, it would probably lead to an economic 
collapse, and the whole political structure of South Africa 
would fall to the ground. But there is also the native point 
of view, and that is the insuperable objection. The educated 
native cannot be left out of account. ‘* There are to-day too 
many of the natives who have risen to an European standard, 
‘They have been educated on European lines, they have been 
trained to think and feel like Europeans. To-day they claim 
the privileges of Europeans.” These have no place in any 
scheme of segregation. That is why it is too late. There can 
be no thorough-going application of such a policy. Some 
compromise is necessary and the detribalized Africans have to 
be accepted as co-workers in the building up of South Africa’s 
economic life. They will have to be absorbed in European 
industry and assimilated to European conditions. Racial and 
social assimilation does not necessarily follow from this ad- 
mission, but the facts must be faced, and economically they 
cannot be shut out. As to the future ascendancy of the white 
man in South Africa, Mr. Hofmeyr does not answer that 
question. He leaves that to the gods, and is only concerned 
that the white man and the black may succeed in living 
together in peace and harmony. 

J. H. Dripera, 
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Ir is with delight that we follow Mr. Sitwell through 4, 
highways and by-ways of Spain, taking a sniff here, a ,y 
meal there; through unfamiliar Portugal with its brill 
azulejos (architecture in porcelain) ; across to Mexico, Cram 
with things which * must be seen to be believed,” and doy, 
to South America: while without any reluctance we aljy 
ourselves to be whirled back for a glimpse of old Abyssini, 
further East still to Goa, and finally to the glory that yy 
the Summer Palace at Peking. And nowadays we can enig 
the pleasure openly, for Gothic is no longer your only ye 
Thanks largely to the late Geoffrey Scott and to Mr. Sity 
himself, we need not be ashamed at rejoicing in a dazzling 
and almost incredibly fantastic fagade, or musing upo §- 
Churriguerresque altar. Wogue la galére, and so lony gf 
Mr. Sitwell is at the helm, we surrender ourselves to a delicigy 
drifting, and watch the confections and the palaces go yf 
“They are delightful things,” as Mr. Sitwell says of ip 
churches in Mexico, ** not to be solemnly appreciated, butyf 
be liked for the exuberance that inspired them.” And awh 
as Mr. Sitwell would confess if pressed, for the sheer deligit” 
of the eye. But he does not say so, for he is the best (fF 
propagandist guides, never insisting, never seeming to tr 
to sway you; he pays you the compliment of assuming thy 
you are worthy to appreciate what he approves. 








































There is nothing laboured about this book; an intricaf 
subject is dealt with lightly and gracefully, with all the eq 
of a master certain of himself and of his knowledge; \ 
Sitweil knows exactly when to skim over minor objec 
and when to linger. Those not so familiar as he is with thE 
various countries, and few can be, will be astonished at thi 
richness of the material, at the number of really fine aif 
exciting things which he displays, and one would not go ti 
Spain, Portugal, or Mexico without this book in one’s pocki> 
Some things one must at all costs see before one dies ; Santiagh- 
da Compostella, the Santuario dos Remedios at Lamenf- 
and the Seminario de San Martin at Tepozotlan in Mexiaf 
to name only three of them. The limitations of mere archif 
tecture seem to be despised—who would be dictated to by 
stone ?—but there is more in the Baroque than the desinf” 
to astonish: it is the fantasy of mankind expressing its! 
durably with a lavish glory—it needs extravagant riches—ap 
abundance of delight in the multiplicity of form, and a revellit)” 
in the distractions of colour. And if one cannot go to Mexia 
one may at least be able to go to Murcia. 




























This, then, is a first-class guide book, but it must be cmp 
fessed that in some respects it falls short of what Mr. Sitwe 
has led us to expect of him. In order and arrangement itif” 
a work of art, but we often feel that Mr. Sitwell is writing” 
carelessly, as though he were in a hurry to get off his chet 
a job which cried out to ke done, but which he was doinh 
simply because he was the oniy fit man for it. The fish” 
few lines of the last paragraph on page 23 badly need rewritin | 
and it is surprising that an author of so fastidious an ear® 
Mr. Sitwell’s should permit the 1efriin ‘* of him ”’ three time 
in eight lines on page 28. And surely it is more than thf 
fun of being able to play Scotch Reviewer to an artist 
Mr. Sitwell’s stature that makes us complain of jargon whit 
a building is described as “ absolutely unique and unlit) 
anything else.’ And there are other signs. We do my 
object to four of the twenty-four excellent illustrations bei” 
repeated from Southern Baroque Art, since he here dilaté 
upon the buildings he hardly touched upon before, but wea? 
a little hurt that he should lift two pages odd bodily out i 
the earlier book to reprint in this one, and incorporate som 
of the notes from the previous work into the present te 
He is free to say, as he sometimes does, that he cannot affot” 
the space to tell us about a particular building ; he recommen 
it to our notice and passes on: but now and again we fy 
that he is being a little cavalier with us. After wringill 
our hopes to the topmost height over the library of the Une 
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versity at Coimbra, all he tells us is that “ It is a wonderitt 
lacquered affair of green and gold and red and gold.” E 
though he was forced to restrict his book to 112 pages. © 
resent a little that he, of all people, should fob us off Wi 
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' appropriate to many modern souls. 





* able notes. 
la Providence Divine, is not really a book at all. 
' posthumous treatise, compiled from notes and letters of 
advice ; 
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«q wonderful affair.” Sometimes, indeed, he is his best 
elf, giving us the spirit and feel of a thing with the exactitude 
of poetry, as when he says of the barracks at Granada; ** It 
looks like the work of someone who was intoxicated by 
military music, by the slow, tapping marches of the time.” 
Or when he tells us of the church of Tepozotlan, ‘* The floors 
of all the chapels are in glazed tiles of yellow, blue, and white, 
and above this chequered field rise the huge carved altars, 
like knights and castles ready to move.” And if this sentence 
is part of one from Southern Baroque Art, perhaps he was 
wise to omit in this context the conclusion ** . . . however 
heavy their clanking armour.” 

But if we feel that Mr. Sitwell has allowed himself to be 
too much clogged by utilitarian considerations, it is only 
by his own standard that he falls at all short, and we have 
no right to expect the brilliant creative virtuosity of his 
previous book. Wherever he chooses to discourse fully on a 
building, he gives, with the illustration, almost the thing 
itself: an instance would be the passages devoted to the 
Santuario de Ocotlan at Tlaxacla. Nothing, indeed, is more 
surprising in the book than the amazing development of the 
Baroque in Mexico (follow the Jesuits and you find Baroque 
buildings) with its hundreds of original and delightful examples. 
The book is worth having on that account alone, and nearly 
every reader will owe Mr. Sitwell a debt on that score. The 
unfortunate Churriguerra will also owe Mr. Sitwell a debt of 
gratitude, for having rescued his name from contumely. 


BonamMy DOBREE. 


Pére de Caussade 


On Prayer: Spiritual Instructions on the Various States of 
Prayer. By Jean Pierre de Caussade, S.J. Translated 
into English. by Algar Thorold. With an Introduction by 
Dom John Chapman, Abbot of Downside. (Burns, Oates 
and Washbourne. 6s.) 

Ir happens from time to time that forgotten spiritual writers 

emerge from centuries of obscurity to meet the special needs 

of souls of another age—an instance, perhaps, of [’éternel 
retour. Julian of Norwich, rediscovered with delight in our 
generation, is an example of this ; another, more striking, is 


_ the peculiar appeal now made to spiritual minds by the doc- 


trine of Pere de Caussade. This quiet French Jesuit, born in 
Toulouse in 1675, who spent a long life in teaching and the 


direction of souls, has no rival in the hearts of those moderns 


revelling! Who have accepted him as their spiritual guide. 


“For the last few years.”’ says the Abbot of Downside, “* I 
confess that I have found no writer so helpful to myself as 
Pire Jean Pierre de Caussade.” And the Abbé Bremond, 


_ whose new and excellent edition of Caussade’s Instructions 


Spirituelles has just appeared in France, tells us that while 
the immense mass of mystical literature examined for the 


| purposes of his great Histoire was mostly read ouly to be for- 
- gotten again, “du P. Caussade, je ne saurais me séparer. 


Cest Tami de toutes les heures, mon flambeau, et, au besoin, mon 
bouclier. Que de fois, dans les passes dijiciles, ne me suis-je pas 
approprié son esprit et, sans toujours le dire, sans y penser 
méme, jusqu'a ses mots !”? 

When two great scholars of the mystics tell us that out of the 


_ Vast garden of Christian spirituality they choose for their own 


support and nourishment these scanty writings, at least our 
interest is aroused. And those concerned with the secret 
movements of the spirit at the present time will not be long 
before they come upon the tracks of Caussade, and discover 
in his profound and simple doctrine the formative influence 
Yet here is a hidden 
saint of whom we know hardly anything, and who published 
in his life-time but one anonymous book: the dialogues on 
Contemplative Prayer, based on the doctrine of Bossuet, of 


which Mr. Algar Thorold has now produced the first complete 


translation, furnished with the late Father de Besse’s valu- 
Caussade’s masterpiece, the matchless Abandon 
It is a 


mostly addressed to Visitandine nuns under his 
direction, and concerned with one consistent doctrine of life, 


often expounded with an extraordinary passion and splendour. 
Caussade was possessed by the single conviction that the 


action and will of God were fully declared to man in and 
through circumstances, and that the essence of a spiritual life 
was contained in the untranslatable word ‘ abandon *—a 
supple and unlimited self-giving and response to all the 
demands and pressures which reach us through our externa! 
and internal experience. Man, he says, has communion with 
God above all in “ the sacrament of the Present Moment.” 
The Abbot of Downside, in a short essay full of Benedictine 
wisdom, gives an admirable précis of Caussade’s teaching, 
which will serve as an introduction not only to the dialogues 
on prayer, but also to the greater Abandon. Caussade’s 
peculiar attraction is perhaps due to the combination of meta- 
physical feeling and psychological insight—the splendid vision 
of “the Divine action filling the whole universe,” and the 
deadly straightforwardness and _ sanctified common sense 
which he brings to bear on the problems of man’s interior 
world. There is nothing here for the devotee : everything for 
the honest soul confused by the mystery of life. The disease of 
self-analysis, the deadly ** retour sur soi-méme,” the anxiety to 
‘** make progress,” and every kind of spiritual fuss, wilt before 
Caussade’s calm exposition of their futility. His quality is well 
seen in these “ Spiritual Instructions”; especially in the 
second part, where he passes from a careful establishment of 
the theory of orthodox contemplation—as distinguished from 
the errors of the Quietists—and deals with the necessary dis- 
positions of mind and heart in the “ beginners,” the ** ad- 
vanced,” and those who have made “ great progress ”’ in the 
mystic way. In giving us this admirable translation, Mr. 
Thorold has made a valuable addition to our small library 
of spiritual classics. EVELYN UNDERHILL, 


The American Balzac 

Dawn. 10s.) 

Mr. DreIseR is engaged upon an autobiography which will 
probably be one of the longest and most detailed ever 
written. There are to be four volumes, of which the present 
one is the first. It contains about a quarter of a million words, 
and cariies the story from the author's birth to his arrival 
at the threshold of manhood. The material accumulated by 
his abnormally sensuous memory is enormous; comparable 
to the riches of Goethe’s Poetry and Truth. He seems to have 
forgotten no moment that was significant to the mind and 
feelings of the child whose career he is following. 


By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 


That achievement of memory is in itself a remarkable feat ; 
but it is almost overlooked by the reader, whose attention is 
compelled toward a still greater accomplishment. That is, 
the way in which all this rich material is used. Mr. Dreiser 
here shows himself to be an artist capable of working on the 
grand scale. This means that he possesses an intellectual force 
which refuses to be baffled or obscured when confronted with 
immensity. This capacity for large-scale activity is not so 
common as it is thought to be. Too often, to-day, we forget 
that our huge social undertakings—buildings, assurance 
schemes, transport organizations—are not the work of an indi- 
vidual. The giant is always a rarity. Johnson was one ; 
Goethe was one ; and so was Balzac. These men are unique 
not so much for their sensitiveness and intuitive foree—which 
they possess in as great a degree as do artists of smaller and 
more delicate calibre—as for their massive and far-reaching 
knowledge and curiosity. 

I think Mr. Dreiser belongs to their kind. His artistic 
courage is enormous, and takes upon himself tasks of 
organization and analysis before which a less robust man 
would quail and sink into confusion, diffuseness and despair. 
To begin with, his method is apparently simple. He pieces his 
recollections together on a reminiscential string, not a single 
pearl out of place ; a perfect gradation according to size. To 
set off this, and to accentuate the quality of the individval 
pieces, he adds here and there a mature commentary, like a 
deeply coloured stone or golden ball, which glows amongst the 
innocent procession with the tempting depths of latter-age 
compassion, pity, tolerance, and understanding ; that mag- 
netic quality of eomfort which a mind in wise maturity can 
impart ; like the bouquet ofa rare wine. It is this commentary 
which brings out most immediately the personal values of the 
book, stamping it with the individuality of a man of genius, 
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But we must not forget—and in the glamour of it we might 
tend to—that the more fundamental personal force of the 
author is used in the masterly arrangement and revivification 
of the material, the huge heap of recollections. They fit 
together, and move so harmoniously that we look on, forgetful 
that an artist’s hand is propelling them. They become life 
itself; scenes, people—thousands of people scemingly— 
moments, hours, lights, shadows, perfumes, miseries, ecstasies, 
waters, boats, forests, a continent, a slum tenement, a girl’s 
lips, a child’s toy. It is marvellous; the change, variety, 
surprise, and above all, the brooding sense of beauty in 
guidance by which this Huckleberry Finn, this waif of 
humanity, was led through the nondescript desert of the 
Middle-west small-town life of the ’eighties gradually toward a 
realization of larger values in a more generous political, re- 
ligious, and aesthetic world. 

Mr. Dreiser's father was a German, a rigid Catholic, who 
in the course of time lost headway in the world and consoled 
himself by an increasing fanaticism which alienated his 
children and drove his easy-hearted wife almost to rebellion. 
The boy’s redaction was a hatred for all forms of dogma, espe- 
cially Catholic dogma. When the opportunity came he 
applied himself to a scientific interpretation of life, adopting 
an intellectual method whose semi-technical phraseology is 
far too inadequate to present the infinite range of his tenderness 
and compassion, a range which justifies us in calling him the 
Balzac of America. This, for instance, is how he describes his 
first impressions : 

“TI have often wondered as to the primary condition of the 
energy or force we call life before it proceeds to construct the piece 
of machinery that is the human body, by which, through which, in 
which, it is to function and receive experiences from this earthly 
state. Sight! What is that ? And how comes it to be achieved out 
of gases, solids, electrons, protons, quantums? And _ hearing! 
The ear! How does ultimate energy—atoms, electrons, ergs—go 
about the work of building an ear ? And the senses—touch, smell, 
the nervous system! And all for what ? The very, very temporary 
enjoyment of such forms, motions, colours, odours, sounds, tastes 
and feelings as we find here and so soon Jeave ? And without one 
word as to the meaning of it all; perhaps without ever, anywhere, 
any least approximation to a repetition of it.” 





The phraseology, in a way, implies a personal dogma and a 
sort of ad hoc teleology, through which the man’s character 
bursts as violently as it does through the trammels of his 
childhood. What religion he has built up is the religion of the 
artist, the faith in oneself : 


** Tf only there were some God whose sanctuary were in a church, 


or many churches! Yet only in the vagrom heart of man is this 


dream realized for himself by groundless faith apparently. If we as 
individuals do not wish it to be true, do not make it true by our 
thoughts and deeds, then it is not true. If you wish a loving 
God to exist and have mercy, be Him! ‘There is no other way.” 
On that particular theme Mr. Dreiser, as you see, allows 
himself to theorize ; but it is a pardonable didacticism, since 
we are shown from what dark misery of childhood’s warp and 
restriction it springs. 

These quotations are misleading if they make the reader 
feel that here is a man with an axe to grind. They need to be 
balanced by others showing the fine objectiveness of this poet’s 
mind ; his power of bringing to life every one of the thousands 
of people who move in the world conjured by him out of the 
playbox of time. And not only people, but sects, districts 
towns. We see and hear the streets, the yards, the !ake sides, 
the interiors of houses, offices, brothels, churches; the woods 
with their half-English denizens of fur and feather. Such 
grand-scale painting as the picture of Chicago when it was a 
town in the making, its streets being built on boards, and 
people flocking to it to the number of fifty thousand a year : 
that alone is a work showing the hand of a great artist, who 
fears no difficulty, and who has utilized all the mistakes, 
failures, and frustrations of his past toward the untrammelled 
growth and expression of his character. 

Ricuarp Cuurcn. 
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Before the Mayflower i * 
as i 
Before the Mayflower. By John Yardley. (Heinemann, lig import 
Narratives of the Discovery of America. Edited by A, y hese | 
Lawrence and Jean Young. (Cape. 10s. 6d.) : = Fi 
+ the 

THERE can be no more enthralling chapter in the history ¢ by Ba 
pioneer endeavour than that which tells of the founding g " Jation | 
Virginia. From Ralph Lane’s landing to the death of Sir transla 
George Yardley was little over forty years, and in that period, B editors 
tentative and isolated settlement had grown into a Prosperoy E petter 





consolidated colony, with a history ranging from famine ayj 
massacre to intrigues in Whitehall and the establishment ¢ 
propaganda journalists. Captain Yardley’s book is not on} 
a history of pioneering and colonial administration : it isa litt) 
history of mankind. The growth of that one community, 
that short space of time, gave scope for all the best and wor 
qualities in the colonists and all whose interests were inyolyg 














































with them. Te M 
There are many reasons for reading Before the Mayflowy — And T 
but Captain Yardley’s style is not one of them. He is indy. F on 
trious, zealous, careful, anything youlike ; but his manner resen. 1s. 
bles nothing so much as a queer old translation of Tacity— The S 
which I once found on a barrow, dated 1804, and inscribed ty _ Footst 
the memory of Gibbon: and he has fortified it with a kin a 
of ancient journalese. Thus, battleships become “ thoy — Many 
floating monsters which represent the latest masterpieces J stories 
marine architecture”’; combats ‘ assume titanic propor. cocain 
tions’: and Shakespeare is ** our inimitable bard.” We ay § these | 
continually meeting such sentences as this : _ crimes 
‘‘Massacre, capture, torture and unspeakable interludes tj _ genera 
inevitable death seemed to await them insistently, mockingly, by — tive— 
by no means remotely.” » should 
Captain Yardley is not always happy in his choice of 4 = to spe 
phrase : the b 
“John Ratcliffe, alias Sicklemore, had faded from the stag, > have 1 
having been killed by Indians. . . .” device 
This is like the Cornishman killed in a shunting accident, off eohan 
whom the local paper remarked, ‘* Gently translated, he pass} '* to 
from our sight.” . * 
It is not always easy to know how he means us to take hij} this 
comments : B detect 
“The Red Indians of the early Virginian days were utterly q my a 
incapable of embracing Christianity. Although they saw certain} highly 
proofs that the God of the English favoured His people withD mysel! 
advantages which their own gods could not bestow on them, their Mor 
mentality was such that the Lord’s Prayer and the Ten 3 detect 
Commandments could not penetrate where the meaning of humanity 
was as unknown as the names of King Solomon’s wives.” . All de 
Despite all this, he has written a sound and excellent book, of ma 
which he is to be warmly congratulated. A little practice somf_ ;, gre 
accustoms one to the style, which indeed becomes an assi,f rid of 
giving the book a spurious quaintness, not unlike that of thE the a: 
colonists’ verbatim letters, which prevents even the prosiei> the 
passage from becoming dull. What a period, and whif steps 
characters! First and foremost, Pocahontas, ‘ La Bekf jt cou 
Sauvage,” to whose lovely, fantastic story Captain Yardley i Bentle 
does gallant justice. Then the redoubtable John Smith, whos just 1 
courage and optimisn were so invaluable to the first settles} “ is he 
and whose good work might have borne even richer fruit hadlt} the el 
not sat upon a bag of gunpowder. In contrast to him was the : end, t 
unscrupulous Samuel Argall, who all but undid the good work 4 The a 
of De La Warr. John Pory, the indefatigable letter-write- a As | 
what a picture the poor man has left of himself in his om| the b 
letters! Captain Yardley is a little hard on Opechanachaugh| is not 







the Indian chief. He calls him a scoundrel, and remarks that? as wel 
if he and Powhattan had been hanged right away, a deal dl)” read a 
trouble would have been saved. Well, well! Only the othe)” to be 
day a colonial governor told me that if Gandhi had been givet) detect 
two dozen and deported there would be no Indian question. [it is a 

Captain Yardley’s enthusiasm leads him to investigate every) 8 alsc 
thing and everybody in the remotest way connected will by De 
Virginia. Amy Robsart, the wedding of Sir Thomas Smyth's)" } no | 
son to the Lady Isabella Rich, the King’s picnic at Newmarket), Missi 
there is hardly a limit to the side topics this full book uncovers The ‘ 
Most fully of all it deals with the illustrious Sir George Yardles, Is_ the 
whom we suspect to be kin to the author. If this is so,#))@d y 
notable work of family piety has turned out to the benefit d)%t ¢ 
us all, There are many illustrations, several most interesting), The 
appendices, and an excellent index, story, 
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the editors of Narratives of The Discovery of America have, 
bas their title suggests, collected translations of the more 
» qj JRE important documents dealing with the early voyages. Of 


AWA these the most interesting are the Icelandic narratives from 
+ the Flatey Book, and the abstract of Columbus’ Journal made 


tory of | by Bartholomé de Las Casas. The latter—Kettell’s trans- 

ding ¢ JF lation is given, with many revisions—is amazingly vivid. The 

of Sir J translations from the Icelandic sagas read admirably. The 

etiods | editors have done their work well, but the book would be the 

Perou, | better for an index. L. A. G. Srrona. 
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inaft A Bunch of Detective Stories 

Wolvel F the Missing Money-lender. By W. 8. Sykes. (Bodley Head. 

yflower 7 snd ‘Then Silence ! By Milton M. Propper. (Faber and Faber. 

; indus. ia Mystery. By Francis D. Grierson. (Collins. 

r Tesem- 1s. 6d.) 

Tacity — The Stolen Cellini. By Alan Thomas. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 

ibed ty | Footsteps on the Stairs. By Leslie Ford. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

a kind October House. By K. Y. Strahan. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d.) 

* thoy — Many of my acquaintances absorb two or three detective 

eces of stories a week, taking them as they might take cognac or 

propor F cocaine to take them out of themselves. The energy which 

We anf these people spend in anticipating the detection of imaginary 
' crimes seems to me a monument of wasted talent. It is in 

ides ty general only the fairly intelligent who in adult life are detec- 


» tive—as opposed to love-story—addicts, and society, I feel, 
' should find a better use for their brains than to permit them 


gly, but 





e of af to spend so many hours over a device for wasting time in 
the belief that they are exercising their intelligences. I 

2 tage, » have never, myself, been able to regard reading merely as ¢ 
device for wasting time. I look upen a book as an 

ent, of i enhancement rather than as an escape from life, enabling 
passed ' me to see in life more beauty and passion, more scope for 
my understanding and sympathy than I saw before. For 

ake his this reason I rather resent the compelling power of the 
detective story, which takes me, as it were, by the scruff of 

uitedy ; my literary neck, drags me a prisoner through its own little 
certain? highly coloured world, and refuses to let me return to 
le with} myself and my own affairs until the dénowement is reached. 
n, their Moreover, I have not the restraint necessary in the 
ae detective story reader. I am too anxious to know. 
"| All detective stories should be published serially as a con- 

__— cession to those who are unable to refrain from looking at 
me | the last chapter, to dis¢over the criminal. The temptation 












| is great, and the only method I have discovered of getting 
| ass rid of it is to yield to it. I try to salve my conscience with 
of the the assurance that by acquainting myself in advance with 
Tosi the dénouement, I am the better equipped to appreciate the 
| what steps which lead to it. ‘* What! Cupples?”’ I say; ‘ But 
Bele it couldn't possibly be Cupples! How on earth does Mr. 
rardky§ Bentley make that out?” And then I carefully study 
, whos just how he does make it out. ‘ This” I assure myself, 
‘f “is how connoisseurs take their detective stories ; eliminating 
“the elements of emotion and surprise by a knowledge of the 
nd, they concern themselves exclusively with the technique.” 
The argument is ingenious, but it does not really take me in. 
As you see, I have read Trent's Last Case, which I consider 
the best detective story ever written; but that judgment 
isnot really fair, because it happens to be a work of literature 
w well. I once knew all about Sherlock Holmes, and I have 
read all Freeman Wills Croft’s works. These latter, I consider 
0 be by far the finest current specimens of the modern 
- detective story art. The Cask, for example, is a masterpiece ; 
tis a pity that Mr. Croft has never quite equalled it. There 
S also a first-class story, published during the last few months, 
by Dorothy L. Sayers, called The Five Red Herrings. There 































myths} 3S no story of the same class in the present bunch. Two, The 
arketif Missing Money-Lender and And Then Silence! are good. 


‘readable ” 
but unduly simple, and lacking both in depth 


The Jackdaw Mystery is pleasant, inoffensive 
Is the word 


covers: 
ardlet, 


S$ 0,4 sand power—why it should be called a ‘ mystery ” at all is 
nefit Not clear—and the rest are—well, not very good. 


resting) The plot, it is obvious, is all that matters in a detective 
estory, and the plot is just what‘a réviewer may not tell you. 


He can warn you that you must cither have or be prepared 
to acquire a certain amount of rather technical, medical 
knowledge about insulin and diabetes, if you wish to understand 
how “The Missing Money-lender’? was murdered, some 
knowledge of Renaissance bronzes and goldsmith’s work to 
understand the niceties of ‘‘ The Stolen Cellini,” and a great 
deal of the language and habits of Americans entirely to 
master the reasons why there was * Then Silence.” He can 
also point out to you certain peculiarities of character and 
diction which seem to be common to detective stories, as, 
for example, that the Scotland Yard Inspector is always 
over six foot, athletic, bluff, and hearty, that he has a corres- 
pondingly small wife who bullies him, that he is adered by 
children, smokes interminable pipes, and is never so happy 
as in his garden or on his allotment. 

Where but in a detective story, or between whom but a 
Scotland Yard Inspector, fresh from the trail of a murder, 
and his small daughter, could the following dialogue occur ? : 

‘** Draw something, daddy,’ demanded Ellie—short for Eleanor 
—his daughter. ‘ What shall I draw?’ ‘ Draw a pig.’ ‘What 
sort of a pig?’ ‘A fat one,’ shrieked both of them in chorus. 
He took the proffered pencil and to small heads bent over and 
breathed heavily on the paper in anticipation. ‘There, will that 
do?’ ‘No, he hasn’t got a tail, squeals of delight attested the 
popularity of an old and familiar joke. ‘There now, he has a 
squiggly one.’ ‘ Now draw a cat, daddy.’ ” 

Or, if he is not bluff and hearty, your detective must be elegant 
and exquisitely cultivated. Where, again, but in a detective 
story would you meet a young gentleman, 

“namely, Maurice Arbuthnot, reclining elegantly on a_ chaise 
longue blowing blue smoke rings from a Bovguslavsky cigaretie 
and gazing at the Watteau; while the other, Cyril Fortescue, is 
playing Handel Variations on the Baby Grand. Cyril is an e!ogant 
young man, tall and willowy.” 

are the young men who 

C. E. M. Joan. 


Yet Maurice and Cyril, it is clear, 
will find ‘* the stolen Cellini.” 


Current Literature 


Tur windmill seems to be becoming a fashionable literary 
subject. We reviewed two books on it in the spring: one 
the first volume of a general technical survey, the other an 
account of personal rambles in windmill country. And now 
here are two more books of this latter type, England of the 
Windmills, by S. P. B. Mais (Dent, 7s. 6d.), and In Search 
of English Windmills, by R. Thurston Hopkins and Stanley 
Freese (Cecil Palmer, 6s.). Mr. Mais, it is true, writes, or so 
he tells us, with a good moral object: ‘*To send the 
Englishman out on a new sort of tour,” since it is not enough 
“ to tell him that the countryside is beautiful,’ he must be 
given a purpose, but this is, in fact, hardly more than an 
excuse for authorship, and Mr. Mais, a haphazard traveller 
with a smooth flow of talk about anything that crops up 
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has, after all, something more refreshing to give us than 
uplift. He writes best of Sussex, ‘* rich in windmills,” many 
of which he describes, then, characteristically, he will turn 
aside to “ walk over the Amberly Wild Brooks to listen to 
sedge warblers among the reeds.”’ And so on at a leisurely 
jog-trot, and those who like windmills will like the book— 
the same applies to Messrs. Hopkins and Freese’s little volume. 
They give us a chapter on windmill evolution, followed by 
records of some delightful wanderings chiefly in the Fen 
country, with line illustrations, which also adorn Mr. Mais’s 
book, though perhaps not quite so charmingly. 
* * * * 

In November, 1930, Sir Arthur Salter was invited by the 
Indian Government to visit India. India now ranks as one 
of the eight chief industrial countries. Yet, ‘In spite of 
her industrial achievements and ambitions India is predo- 
minantly an agricultural country. The great bulk of her 
population depend for their living directly upon the produce 
of the soil, and would be adversely affected by any policy 
which was injurious and unjust to agricultural interests.” 
Sir Arthur Salter, in his quick survey, A Scheme for an 
Economic Advisory Organization in India (Allen and Unwin, 
8d.), noted this, and noted other essential facts, among them 
the disappointing results of the numerous Commissions of 
recent years. He suggests the formation of a Central Advisory 
Economic Committee, to supplement the already existing 
Cotton Committee, Tariff Board, Imperial Council of 
Agricultural Research, and the proposed Jute Committee and 
Reserve Bank. This should meet only about twice a year, 
largely to complete the work of more important Provincial 
Committees which he thinks should be set up. His useful 
pamphlet contains appendices that tell of similar committees 
working in France, Germany, Poland, the United States, and 
under the League of Nations. Its eager and modest tone 
and close marshalling of argument and objection make it 
very attractive reading. 

* * * * 

Doctors Commons, where the ecclesiastical lawyers practised 
and dined from Elizabeth’s reign to mid-Victorian times, 
is immortal in the pages of David Copperfield though its 
site is now partly covered by Queen Victoria Street. An 
authoritative history and description of it, with plans and 
illustrations, are to be found in the new volume of the London 
Topographical Record produced by the London ‘Topographical 
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Society (at 40 Baker Street, W.1, 21s.). Mr. P. W, Chandi 
‘Miss Jeffries Davis and Miss Edith Pickard are much 
commended on the care and skill with which they 
elucidated this complex question. Doctors Commons 
a delightfully collegiate air, to judge from the drayi, 
reproduced. The last surviving advocates  disguiseg 
jibrary and records in 1861 and sold the buildings jp } 
and the Court of Probate, which had rendered their y ® 
obsolete, was soon removed elsewhere. In the same yolyp, 
Mr. Walter Bell has an attractive little paper on Ne 
Court, off Fetter Lane. But when he wrote in Sep 
1930, that this queer little foot-passage was ‘ underyoiy 
transition,” he was premature. Nevill’s Court with 
seventeenth-century houses and their front gardens is sj 


unchanged. 
* * * * 


Modern Dutch Buildings, by F. R. Yerbury (Ernest By 
Ltd., 32s. 6d.) may be regarded as a sequel to the previgg 
book by the same author and J. P. Mieras, which traced (y 
development of architecture in Holland throughout 
first quarter of the present century, or for those who hay 
been unfortunate enough to miss the earlier volume (andj 
has been out of print for several years), it will serve as a wor 
introduction to its subject. Holland is perhaps alone amo 
countries to-day in having assimilated the modern id 
and achieved a definitely twentieth-century architectur ¢ 
her own. Her inducement to do so—an accumulation gf 
bad nineteenth-century work—can hardly be regarded g 
more potent than that which afflicted and afflicts her nej 
bours ; but the return to sincerity, inaugurated by Berk 
in the *nineties, would appear from the evidence of the preseaj 
volume to have progressed further. A_ short introductiq 
precedes something more than a hundred plates, which gi 
an excellent idea of the work achieved since 1925. Hons 
schemes, schools, theatres, shops, churches and a large facto 
are included, plans and several aspects of the more impo 
buildings being given. Brick is, of course, the nation 
building material of Holland, and it is interesting to see hg 
successfully its use has been adapted to modern purposm 
But the predominant impression created by this book is ty 
way in which sheer “ functionalism ”’ has been graced by 
addition of what I can only call fantasy, without in any wy 
losing its severely utilitarian principles. 


The Modern Home 


[We shall be pleased to reply to any enquiries arising fromiqy 
articles we publish on the Modern Home page. Enquiries sho 
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be addressed to the Editor, The Srrectaror, 99 Gower Sire, ( 
W.C. 1, with “ Modern Home Page” written in the left-haipy I 
corner of the envelope.| \ 
Plywood in Furniture—II  . 
TuERE is, or there should be, a close relationship betwagqe 
furniture and architecture. The brothers Adams were mpeg /i 
content merely to design their houses: they compledije 2 
their schemes in a way which still delights us by designmgy 
the furniture to go in them. It is not, therefore, surprisfie B 
that modern architecture, which differs so widely from tla ¢ 
of preceding periods, has felt the need of a new style 
furniture to match its aims. ] 

In spite of all that has been done with metal and glish® 
one must still feel that, in nine cases out of ten, wood stm pb 
perfect material for furniture. It is easily worked and am ir 
be cheap or expensive according to our tastes. It is wage! a 
to the touch and restful in appearance. Lastly, it posses? tl 


an inherent beauty which need only be allowed to displige 
itself to make any additional ornament seem unnecessalyfqe  ¢; 
and this applies even to the cheapest, commonest kind, 
Whatever hard things may be said of modern furnituyye 
one must allow that it has revealed the beauty of wood 0 
an extent never before attained. n 
We have seen how multiple and laminated ply place 
the disposal of the designer a material which neither wat f 
expands nor shrinks, which is equally strong in every directioigg® I 
and which relieves him, therefore, of the necessity for us 
a frame and panel construction. He is free to revel in! 
the plain surfaces—and plane surfaces—that he likes. 
their embellishment he asks nothing better than to be allowé 
to use the beauty of the wood itself, unadorned. Not 
the actual ply, probably, since the manner in which it 
peeled off round and round the trunk tends to produce 
somewhat uninteresting grain. He is able to draw up 
a wider range of woods, in the form of veneer, than has et 
been available before. Birch and bubinga, sycamore # 
zebrawood, locust and calambour—the forests of the wii 
earth are being scoured to provide him with timbers of 
and beautiful grain. There still seems to cling to the wo" " 
** veneer”? some faint flavour of contempt, as though it Wem 
a cheap and meretricious covering used primarily to concai@eehth! 
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r Shafi? COMBINES AND RATIONALISATION 
fi IN GERMANY 
By DOREEN WARRINER, Ph.D. 10s. 6d. 


This book surveys the German combination movement 
in the critical years 1924-28. It analyses the causes of 


betwee combine formation, its influence on German economic 
vere Meet =silife, and appraises the extent to which it has been 
ympletiige attended by rationalisation. 


lesigning 
urprsifia BRITISH BANKS AND THE FINANCE 
om ti OF INDUSTRY 

i By S. EVELYN THOMAS, B. Com. (Lond.). 12s. 6d. 


d a 7 A comprehensive account of the post-war controversy 
d is HSH = between British Banks and British Industrialists on the 
and Co important question as to how far our banking technique 
is Wali! =and monetary policy have contributed to or accentuated 
vossesigge the prevailing conditions of depression. 
displ A concise comparison of Continental and British Indus- 
re trial Finance is included, and, after reviewing the recent 
nee developments in our banking organisation, the author 
irniti RF §—concludes that further distinct advance is called for if 
wood t i =our banks are adequately to meet the requirements of our 
markedly changed economic structure. 
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eal THE ECONOMIC USES OF INTER- 
or ust ~=NATIONAL RIVERS 

l By HERBERT ARTHUR §MITH, M.A., Professor 
os. Wi 7 of International Law in the University of London. 
— 10s. 6d. 
r+ “t ; The rapid economic developments of modern times have 
ate created a new group of problems of increasing importance 


arising out of diversions of water and other artificial 
Interferences with the natural course of streams. ‘This 
book makes an analysis of the preblems involved. 
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bad workmanship. At all events, the solid wood would be 
unarguably better! This is by no means so. Veneers 
are cut from the log at certain angles for the purpose of 
making the very best of the grain in a way that could never 
be achieved with a solid plank. 

It is easy to see how the new style of cabinet-work accords 
with the new architecture. Mouldings, originally developed 
as a decoration for the framing of panels, find less and less 
use. Curves, which in cabinet-making usually mean hand- 
work and therefore increased expense, almost cease to be, 
except in chairs and perhaps the legs of tables and cabinets 
—where they can generally be machined. Carving is rarely 
to be seen, and then usually in the form of low relief, providing 
a variation in texture rather than any great interest in 
itself. Knobs and handles are often made as simply as 
possible from the same wood as the carcase, or, if of metal, 
are usually severely mechanistic in design. There is, then, 
little for modern furniture to rely on but the harmony of 
its proportions and the inherent beauties of its material. 
Severe it may be, and even “ cubist ’—to borrow a word 
which fits even more loosely the schools of painting and 
sculpture for which it was coined—but the point I would 
make is that it is not freakish: it derives its form straight 
from its material and from the methods of its manufacture. 
It is extraordinarily practical and, since it is conceived in 
the same spirit, it fits in perfectly with modern furniture. 

An increasing number of architects are beginning to design 
the furniture for their houses. This is all to the good—in 
any case a piece of furniture is likely to gain by being designed 
for the position it is to occupy ; but it is quite essential that 
it be done with a proper knowledge of the technique of 
cabinet-making. Only last week an architect’s drawing was 
shown to me with the remark: ‘ Look at this! Does he 
think we can pour a bit of wood out like concrete?” At 
the present time this sort of thing is rather too common. 

G. M. Boumpurey. 


Travel 


[We publish on this page articles and notes which may help our 
readers in making their plans for travel at home and abroad. They 
are written by correspondents ‘who have visited the places described. 
We shall be glad to answer questions arising out of the Travel 
articles published in our columns. Inquiries should be addressed 
to the Travel Manager, The Sprctatror, 99 Gower Street, W.C.1. 
We understand that the temporary shortage of actual currency 
ain Germany dees not affect dollars, pounds, or other foreign 
currency. These can be exchanged through the usual mediums 
at the official rate, and are immediately transferred to the Reichs- 
bank, thus increasing the covering of the German currency. 
Foreign guests are therefore as welcome in Germany as they ever 
were. There is no need to fear disturbances or other incon- 
veniences arising from the present situation.] 


A Walking Tour in Austria 


AvstriA is a splendid holiday ground for the traveller of 
modest means, especially if he is a walker and is prepared to 
travel light and spend his time mainly in the mountains. The 
average country inn or Gasthaus will provide excellent accom- 
modation for three to four Austrian schillings a night (one 
schilling equals sevenpence). No matter how unpretentious 
the inn the beds will always be clean and will have good box- 
spring mattresses. Food is cheap too, particularly if one is 
prepared to take what is going. It is often cheaper, if one is in 
a village, to buy food for the day’s walk at the various small 
shops rather than to ask for proviant from the inn. It is well 
to be provided with good Alpine nails in one’s boots so that 
one may be prepared for anything that comes. The edges of 
the soles must be protected with nails as well as the under 
surface. 

No holiday can be more delightful than one in which the 
traveller passes on from place to place at his own pace and at 
his own choice. Austria provides a rich variety of mountain 
country where the wayfarer will be greeted with unaffected 
friendliness and hospitality, not merely by innkeepers and their 
kind but by his fellow travellers, who will be mostly Austrians 
and Bavarians. 

The tour described here covers part of three provinces of 
Austria—Tyrol, Salzburg and Carinthia, and crosses and 
recrosses the range of the Hohe Tauern. Innsbruck is the 
starting point, but the train must carry the walker to Jenbach 
and up the little Zillertal railway to Zell am Ziller (not to be 
confused with Zell am See) which is thirty-five miles from 
Innsbruck. Here the road up the Gerlos ‘Tal must be taken 
leading to the village of Gerlos in four hours, and on to the 
Gerles Platte in another two and a half or so. The frontier 
between Tyrol and Salzburg is crossed en route. The road runs 
high up the side of the valley at first but later runs alongside 
the stream. ‘The inn on the Gerlos Platte (5,561 feet) is 
a comfortable place for the night, and the views on both sides 
of the Pass are very fine 





$< 


Next day an hour’s walk takes one down to Krimml wher 
finest waterfalls in Austria are to be seen. There are 
falls with an aggregate height of 1,250 feet, and on g 
day the rainbow effects in the spray are very beautiful, ¢,,° 
hours could be spent here exploring the upper part of the fa 
and the Postal Motor will take passengers for four schijj 
(2s. 4d.) down to Mittersill, eighteen miles down the yal, 
where the night should be spent at the Post Hotel, whia? 
one of the old coaching inns, and still reminiscent of the ol 
days. It has very thick walls and wide dark landings and 
sages. The St. Péltener Hut on the Felber Tauern (8,333 fe 
is the goal next day, and this means climbing nearly 6,000 fy 
during the course of the day, but by fairly easy stages, 1, 
walk leads up through a shady valley and passes one of the 
farmhouses built about 400 years go, with ancient outbuild; 
all very solidly built. As the track approaches the mountgy 
range it becomes steeper and ascends by zig-zags to whityhe 
early June is snow-level, but later in the year will probably ie 
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clear. The path is easy to find and the hut itself can be yale 
an hour away perched on a saddle.in the midst of higher peak Ey 
I cannot speak of the interior of the-hut as it was closed 4p in 
the early season and I had to spend the night in the vallyM trede 
two hours farther on. All the huts in this neighbourhogff of an 
are run by the German-Austrian Alpine Club and gf profi 
excellent. The descent to the valley below leads ultimate) Be ‘to C0 
to the delightfully situated village of Matrei in Ost Tin foot 
which is a centre for two or three converging valleys. I for b 
pened to be there at the time of the Corpus Christi Festi “°Y 
when the whole place was agog with excitement and thE om 
population of all the valley had gathered together, mayf aad 
of them in the picturesque peasant dress of the distri Buns 
Loud mortars greeted the dawn with great gusto andf 4 re 
quaint baroque figure of St. Florian reeled along the vilag— exter 
street in the procession with St. Notburga and other notablg— had. 
all carried by willing hands. F but 1 
If time permitted two or three nights could be spent gf! 
Matrei, and then the track should be followed which leads tf + a 
Kals over an alpine meadow which gives the most gloriouf “ae 
view of snow peaks in all directions, notable among thenB ame 
being the Gross Glockner (12,548 feet), now Austria’s highes 
mountain since the Ortler became Italian. Kals is the bef 4 
centre for the ascent of the Gross Glockner, and some wilh yea 
be tempted to essay this not too difficult expedition with thE a 
aid of a guide from here. From Kals the track leads ti oe 
Heiligenblut in seven or eight hours. Here is a fifteenthE debt: 
century church still cherishing its Phial of the Holy Bloif tow 
which gives the village its name. There is a fine altarpieef that 
in the church, too. The village contains two or three imsf of 7 
and does a large traffic with the motor coaches which com evi 
up from Lienz to the Glocknerhaus at the end of the gre) ™ 
Pasterze Glacier. The pedestrian can take a footpath whidf ™"° 
avoids the road, but the views from the road are so grip “° 
that it is worth enduring motor traffic, and an early stath TI 
will avoid most of it. The Glocknerhaus can be reached inf ™8! 
about three hours and another hour will bring the walkep ther 
to the Franz Josefs Haus (8,000 feet) an inn accommodatin—” ag 
about a hundred and magnificently situated on the edge df affec 
the Pasterze Glacier, which is a mile wide and six miles lon. = 
If it is intended to stay the night here, which is most advisabl, > Tk 
a room should be booked fairly early in the day in July af on 
August when the place is apt to be full. hig 
The next day an early start should be made over th the: 
Pfandl Scharte, a snow covered pass with a well markdB and: 
track which renders a guide unnecessary. In six hours omf that 
ean reach Ferleiten, whence the postal motor runs two or thre — depr 
times a day to Zell am See at a fare of 5 schillings (8s.). Af cont 
more leisurely walker can spend a night at the hut on thp the: 
Trauner Alp two hours before reaching Ferleiten. Zell auf buti 
See is a charming place on a lake and makes a good ending a 
for a walking tour. It is on the main line between Salzbuy oa 
and Innsbruck, 96 miles from the latter to which the thin> 
class express fare is 15 schillings (9s.). #- P 
Maps.—Most of the district covered in this tour is include afte 
in Freytag and Berndt’s Touristen Wanderkarten, Sheet fF o¢ 
which can be obtained from the Austrian Federal Railway} atte 
Information Bureau, 31 Regent Street, S.W.1. Fares frotp cont 
London to Innsbruck: via Calais or Boulogne, £10 11s. 54 y 
return; via Dieppe, £9 8s. lld. return, 2nd Class. S the. 
e L. KB, B. the | 
* o * * © expe 
The Malvern Festival, which will take place from August 3p valu 
to August 22nd, promises to be of unusual interest this yelp wm 





The seven plays which Sir Barry Jackson is presenting covelp 
roughly, the whole history of the drama in England, from th 
early sixteenth century down to the present day, and df 












none of them, with the possible exception of Hick Scornty satis 
can it be said that their interest is purely, or even maiflif— 
academic. The organizers of the Festival are providing®} ¢ty,, 
opportunity of combining entertainment with edificati> jpg, 
which no one who is at all interested in our heritage of drama!) men 
literature should miss. Malvern is, in any case, a Vl> of th 






pleasant place in August, 
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wh COMPANY MEETING. COMPANY MEETING. 

ere thy 
are 
ful“ STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH|FURNESS, WITHY AND CO., 
* thea AFRICA LIMITED 
Re THE COMPANY’S STRONG FINANCIAL POSITION, 
’ Ch ij ie FS 
of the oj REVIEW OF A DIFFICULT YEAR Tue fortieth annual general meeting of Furness, Withy and Company, 
® and py mana ee held on Wednesday at the Registered Office, Furness 
333 feet ouse, London, E.C. 
6, Sir Frederick W. Lewis, Bart. (the Chairman), said that this 
on MR. E, CLIFTON-BROWN’S SPEECH. was their fortieth annual meeting ‘ he i had been fiom 
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Mountay Tae 118th ordinary meeting of the Standard Bank of South Africa» 
A *~4d.. was held on Wednesday last at the Cannon Street Hotel> 
Obably WNC. 

In. be sey Mi. Clifton-Brown, who presided, said that the bank’s deposits 
her peak and current-accounts had increased by £2,368,170 to £51,934,061. 


| An increaso of that nature was an inevitable feature in periods of 
trade depression, When the public lost confidence in investments 
of an industrial nate but did not necessarily of itself add to the 

| profits of the bank} This growth of resources, however, helped 
© ‘to consolidate the bank’s general position and placed it on a strong 
footing to extend favourable consideration to legitimate demands 
' for banking facilities which were sure to follow a renewal of trade 
- activity whenever it might come. Investments showed an increase 
> over last year’s figure. It was thought advisable to extend some- 
what theit holding of British and South African Government 
eT, Maly securities, and since the close of the year they had invested further 
 distrie, ' sums in such securities. The item of “Bills of Exchange ” showed 
O andaf reduction of £1,500,000, solely due to the contraction of the 
he villg® external trade of the country. Bills discounted and advances 
notable, ’ had increased by over £3,800,000, and now stood at £37,500,000, 
’ but that did not mean an increase in advances to their customers. 
spent Indeed, owing to the diminished demand for facilities in consequence 
pent of bad trade those had actually declined, and it had been necessary 
n leads ' toemploy their surplus funds, which would normally be lent in 


+ Sloriow ' trade, in other directions that unfortunately did not give them the 
my Bow 4 same remunerative rates of interest. 
‘he | They had not escaped the effects of the prevailing trade depression, 


and he did not think he need make any apology for the profit 
figures showing a reduction of about 13 per cent. on those for the 
previous year. In arriving at the figure of’ profit for the year, 
namely, £567,620, they had made provision for bad and doubtful 
debts out of contingencies account. After appropriating £75,000 


ome wile 
with tht 
leads tif 
‘if teenth. 


ly Blof to writing down bank premises account the directors recommended 
Itarpiece | that £100,000 be added to the pension fund, and that a final dividend 
iree injf of 7s. per share, together with a bonus of Is. per share, be paid, 
ich comp leaving £142,622 to be carried forward. In view of the very 
he greit unfavourable conditions that had ruled during the period under 
th whidp view, he was sure shareholders would agree that the figures 
sO. gran | were not unsatisfactory. 
rly stat f The problems of the current year were not less serious—they 
ached inf might be even more serious—than those of last year, and unless 
© walkep there was some material improvement in the prices of primary 
nodating products and other raw materials which South Africa produced 
edge d _ the earning capacity of most businesses must be adversely 
les lou ie affected. - 
dvisabkf _ The financial stringency evidenced in 1929 and throughout the 
July af first half of 1930 was followed by a sharp and general decline in 
business activity. Economic conditions in South Africa reflected 
the _ inmost respects those obtaining elsewhere, and, with falling prices, 
ver F 


the year was a difficult one in all departments of trade, industry 
and finance. It was entirely on account of the gold mining industry 
ours oF that South Africa had so far come through the period of severe 
or thre— depression better than almost any other country in the world. The 
' continued stability and progress of that industry was undoubtedly 
_ the mainstay of the country at the present time. The large contri- 
_ butions to the State and large disbursements in respect of wages 
and purchase of machinery, stores, &c., had helped materially 
' towards maintaining conditions on a more favourable footing than 
elsewhere. 


_ _ Probably at no time in the history of South Africa had the farm- 
_ ingcommunity been faced so forcibly by the economic factors which 
affected their livelihood as at the present time. Attempts by means 
_ of co-operation to stabilize selling prices had received greater 

attention, but it was difficult to do that in the world’s markets with 
control over only a small percentage of the world’s supplies. 


marke B 


_ While climatic conditions on the whole had not been unfavourable 
_ the downward tendency in world prices had been accelerated, with 
_ the result that, despite a large increase in the quantity of produce 
exported, the total value had decreased considerably. The total 
value of exports of farm products in 1930 was £20,000,000 as com- 
pared with £26,500,000 in 1929 and £32,000,000 in 1928. That 
- large reduction in value had placed farmers in an uncomfortable 
| position, and although the outlook was somewhat brighter and 
' farmers, by reducing expenditure, were adjusting their affairs to the 
red conditions, the position, nevertheless, remained far from 
| satisfactory. 

' He wished to express a word of congratulation to the Union on 
the success of their recent Loan, and everyone who took any interest 
in South Africa was, he was sure, justly proud of the Union Govern- 
ment’s decision not to take advantage under the Hoover proposals 
| of the British Government's offer for the postponement of War Debts. 


The report was unanimously adopted. 








ciated with the company during the whole of that period, and he 
could say without fear of contradiction that the past year had 
been the most difficult within his experience so far as shipowning 
was concerned. The net profit for the year, after crediting dividends 
received, was £402,690 and, as shown in the accounts, included 
a transfer from reserves. In this connection he wished to say 
that the transfer from reserves was represented by a small amount 
of £11,000 odd, previously set aside in the accounts of one of their 
branch offices and now no longer required, and £100,000 transferred 
from taxation reserves, but shareholders would, he thought, learn 
with satisfaction that even after making this transfer, the reserves 
amounted to quite a substantial sum. The year’s results would 
undoubtedly have been infinitely less satisfactory but for their 
varied and widespread. ramifications which had yielded considerable 
revenue, notwithstanding a year of the most accentuated depression. 

From the available balance of £638,861, they had already paid 
the two half-yearly dividends on the preference shares ; an interim 
dividend of 5 per cent. on the ordinary share capital, and they 
now proposed to transfer £150,000 to depreciation account, to declare 
a final dividend of 2} per cent., making 7} per cent. for the year, 
and to carry forward the balance of £198,236. Those who were 
old shareholders would, of course, appreciate that this total dividend 
of 73 per cent. in effect represented 15 per cent. upon the ordinary 
share capital which was subscribed in cash, inasmuch as the capital 
was doubled in 1919 by a bonus distribution. 

As regards the amount transferred to depreciation, this had been 
utilized entirely to write down the book value of their shipping 
property, as he was glad to be able to reiterate what he had stated 
on previous occasions, that the company’s assets in the aggregate 
were worth, not merely more than tho figures at which they stood 
in the balance sheet, but substantially more ; this notwithstanding 
the heavy depreciation suffered by practically every form of property 
during the past 12 months. He attributed this fact to their past 
conservative policy and to their good fortune in making investments 
at opportune times, and it would be obvious to any shrewd observer 
that their investments had been a veritable sheet anchor. 

Their subsidiary companies had done well considering the con- 
ditions prevailing. The British Maritime Trust, Limited, had 
maintained their dividend, the Economic Insurance Comp: ny, 
Limited, had increased theirs, but naturally one or two of the:r 
shipping companies had had to reduce their distribution. 

Having regard to the general situation, the directors had felt 
that it was in the best interests of the company to reduce the 
total dividend to 7} per cent., a decision which involved some 
sacrifice on the part of the shareholders, and he wished to add 
that, both as a measure of economy and as contributing to tho 
general sacrifices, they had put into effect a reduced scale of 
remuneration, varying up to 10 per cent. applicable to the whole 
organization, other than those serving afloat, both of this company 
and its subsidiary and associated companies, and of course including 
the directors and managers. 

The quadruple turbo-electric vessel “Monarch of Bermuda’ 
was the only vessel which they, or any of the subsidiary or associated 
companies, at present had under construction. This vessel would 
be employed in the passenger trade to Bermuda from New York. 
She would carry about 850 first-class passengers, and nothing in 
the way of luxurious appointments would be lacking to make 
her an exceedingly popular ship. 

The depression from which they were suffering had no single 
cause, and similarly had no single remedy. They read a great 
variety of theories, some of them so expert that they were almost 
incomprehensible to the lay mind, that the depression was due to 
a maldistribution of gold, to the depreciation of silver, to tariffs 
or to lack of tariffs, to political interference in commercial matters, 
to the burden of War Debts and Reparation payments, &c., &e. 
To his mind the troubles could largely be solved by confidence, 
in the same way as they were largely due to lack of confidence. 
It was lack of confidence which caused a flight from one currency 
to another; the same thing caused the hoarding of gold in the 
country to which it flew, viz., lack of confidence to lend it again, 
With confidence restored the wheels of commerce would again 
commence to revolve and would gain impetus. Consequently, 
Mr. Hoover’s proposals were a most welcome gesture, as he thought 
it was generally recognized that the making of huge payments, 
without receiving real value in goods or services in exchange, 
created an impossible position—impossible for the payer who got 
nothing for his money, and impossible for the receiver who was 
not called upon to manufacture goods or render services in exchange. 

The Board over which he had the honour of presiding had never 
lost faith in the future, as was amply proved by their past record. 
Meantime they went forward to another year conscious of the 
fact that their difliculties were great, but with the belief that they 
knew the worst and, to borrow Macaulay’s language, it was by the 
prudence and energy of the people that England had hitherto been 
carried forward, and it was to the same prudence and energy that 
they now looked with comfort and hope. (Applause.) 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the 
dividend as recommended was declared. 
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Finance—Public & Private 


Banking and Industry—The 
Macmillan Report—I 


{fr is unfortunate that the appearance of the long expected 
Report of the Macmillan Committee on Finance and 
Industry should have coincided with the acute world 
crisis arising out of the special crisis in Germany. For 
the moment the problems dealt with by the Macmillan 


Committee, urgent as they are, have seemed to be merged | 


into the larger problems represented by the world crisis. 
At the same time I cannot help thinking that there is 
a sense in which the present crisis constitutes in itself a 
very important comment upon the Macmillan Report. 
That Report deals, of course, with the general problems 
of banking, finance and industry upon technical and in 
some senses on academie and theoretical grounds. The 
present world crisis, however, offers a very clear and 
striking demonstration of the fact that just as the Great 
War of 1914 to 1918 was a force overwhelming all facts 
and theories and, indeed, the whole of financial and social 
civilization, so many, if not most, of the economic and 
social problems of the post-War years find their explana- 
tion in causes entirely removed from monetary and 
economic theories. 

A few weeks ago, for instance, the United States made 
certain proposals with regard to a year’s moratorium for 
Reparation payments and international debts, which it 
was seen provided the basis for relief to Germany and 
improvement in the whole international and financial 
situation. To insure the success of the Hoover Plan, 
however, it was essential that there should be an instant 
acceptance of it by all the countries concerned, so that 
the relief should be expressed not merely in terms of 
money represented by the year’s moratorium, but in 
the restoration of international confidence, which is the 
basis of international credit. Subsequent events showed 
that so far as France was concerned, this confidence 
was lacking, and I bring forward the point not necessarily 
as attempting to show that France was wrong in her 
point of view, but as very clearly demonstrating the 
inability of international bankers to carry through 
any great scheme for the re-establishment of international 
credit if “ politics > become the dominant force. 


OrIGIN OF INQUIRY. 


I suggest that this central fact of political influence 
should be kept carefully in mind by all readers of the 
Macmillan Report. It is a simple statement of fact 
that the origin of the formation of the Committee more 
than eighteen months ago was to be found in the pressure 
brought upon the Chancellor of the Exchequer by members 
of the Labour Party to make a close inquiry into the 
relations between banking and industry, for many extreme 
Labour members maintain that our industrial de- 
pression and unemployment could be mainly traced to 
defects in the monetary and banking systems. In 
particular it was urged that industry suffered both from 
lack of adequate loan facilities and from excessively 
high interest charges. Again, when the composition of 
the Committee became known, it was recognized that 
while men of strong and even opposing views had been 
appointed to the Committee, many of them were already 
committed to the idea that the explanation of our indus- 
trial depression was to be found largely in shortcomings 
in the banking and monetary system and in monetary 
policy. Accordingly it is not surprising to find that 
the most strenuous endeavours were made by the Com- 
mittee to discover the connexion between our prolonged 
depression and banking and monetary policy. Con- 
siderations such as the oppressive and depressive effect 
of Trade Union restrictions, State interference with 
private industry, the discouragement of human effort 
by the gross abuse of the Dole system, seem to have 
been pretty well ruled out of consideration. The only 
member of the Committee giving real prominence to some 
of these practical points was Lord Bradbury. 


(iii) 


——— 
—~ 


INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION, 


There is also one general point in the Macmillan Re 
which, I think, will strike most practical men, nama 
the great stress which is laid upon the necessity fi 
close co-operation between the Central Banks of i, 
world if the international credit system is to yoy 
smoothly and if there is to be anything like gene) 
world prosperity. It is to be the responsibility of th 
Central Banks to co-operate, first in raising price levek 
and then in maintaining their steadiness. Now [| » 
far from overlooking the value and importance at 
international co-operation, especially in these diffieys 
years following upon the War. Nevertheless, I sugyy 
that the idea of the welfare and prosperity of this county 
resting upon the co-operation of other Central Banks ¢), 
stitutes in some respects a rather dangerous doctrine ay) 
smacks too much of the doctrinaire theories of economis; 
with insufficient recognition of human realities. In th 
respect I find myself very much in agreement yith 
Mr. Robert Brand, who, in the course of the interviey 
which appeared in the Daily Mail of Friday in last wee, 
said : 

“T personally am strongly impressed by the feeling that inte. 
national bankers are too far ahead in their international comradeship 
and co-operation with the politicians and the peoples. 

“We have acted in the last few years as if the world is going toy 
governed rationally and by people who understand the probleny 
involved. We have acted also on the supposition than the naticy 
will try to be friendly with one another and endeavour to maintaiy 
peace rather than the opposite.” 


ADHERING TO THE GOLD STANDARD. 


Of course since the Macmillan Committee was appointed | 
the industrial crisis in this country has developed into) 
a world crisis, but I think that fact has rather divertel ) 


the attention of the Committee from the special problens 
which affected this country for some years before the 
present world crisis developed. International co-oper. 
ation there must undoubtedly be for a period until mor 


normal conditions have returned, but it will be well 
for world prosperity generally if the aim during th) 
transition period is to make the various countries 4) 
financially and economically independent as _ possible) 
with a prospect of a return to those healthy condition 7 
of international competition which make for real progres | 


and which need not disturb international amity. 


It must not be supposed, however, that the Report) 


of the Macmillan Committee is other than a document 
of considerable importance, and when some of the 
grave problems represented by the present Germai 
crisis have been dealt with will no doubt receive the careft! 
and close attention which it deserves. On the whole it wil 
be found that so far from our present banking system 


calling for censure, the reverse is true, and, so fap 


from the bankers labouring under the charge of hav: 


ing denied full facilities to trade, they seem rather to 
in many directions, Af 


have over-indulged them 
regards the gold standard itself there seems to have beet 
a conflict of opinion among the members of the Committe 
as to whether the return in 1925 was too precipitate or not, 
but there is general agreement as to the need for adhenmy 
to it. 


Banks generally : 


(i) All gold standard countries should agree that they will 10! ; 


allow gold to pass into active circulation, whether in the form 
of coins or of gold certificates ; 


(ii 


— 


to time to the question whether it would be in the gene 


interest that the legal requirements in force in different countriés , 
as to gold reserves should be relaxed or tightened up, and shoul F 


undertake to use their influence with their Governments \ 
secure changes along the lines indicated, so far as is compatiblt 
with their domestic situations. At the present time It $ 
probably desirable that the legal requirements as to the gill 
reserves of Central Banks should be relaxed ; : 
Central Banks should be permitted by the laws of tht! 
respective countries to reckon balances with the Central Banks 
of other gold standard countries, or with the Bank It 
International Settlements, as the equivalent of gold for all the 


purposes of the law. This would be a merely optional an | 


permissive provision and would not force the discretion of al! 
Central Banks ; 
(Continued on page vi. ) 
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Central Banks should give collective consideration from tim 7 


(cH 


As regards what may be termed banking pri-f 
ciples, or to be more precise, the policy of the Central 
Banks, th: Committee expresses the hope that thf 
following principles will be adopted by the Centml> 
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‘| AUSTRIAN FEDERAL RAILWAYS, 


a 


AUSTRIA. 
FOR SEPTEMBER HOLIDAYS. 
| Magnificent Alpine scenery, historic towns. Golf, tennis, 
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[VACATIONS AT MALVERN 


are unlike all others, and assure 


HOLIDAYS OF HIGH DEGREE 


in Joyous and Healthful conditions. 





An OASIS indeed—" Far from the madding crowd.” | 
A Piace or Deep REFRESHING AMID SILENT HILLS 
AND QUIET SPACES. 
Perfectly endowed for Rest and Renewal, yet with all modern 
Pastimes and Diversions. 

| Choice scenic Brochure from Director (S.P.) for postage only. | 
"TRAVEL GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY BY | 
| EXPRESS TRAINS. | 


Visit Malvern’s Festival of Old-time Plays— 
augue 3rd to 22nd. 











Illustrated booklets and full information from: 


| 81 REGENT STREET, LONDON, S.W. 1. 











YOU WOULD LIKE TO PUBLISH YOUR MS. 


but the cost has precluded you? With experience, 

gained over a period of one hundred years, we 

are able to make suggestions and devise means 

whereby your MS. can be published. Send it 
along and we will advise you. 


JOHN BALE, SONS & DANIELSSON, LTD., 











83-91 Great Titchfield Street. London, W. 1 








‘A SOVEREIGN’S WORTH 





OF 


SUNSHINE 


doesn’t mean much to you, but it 
means everything to poor children 
who would never see green fields and 
growing wild flowers but for your 
charity. 


WILL YOU SEND JUST ONE POUND FOR THE 


ents 1 


patible 
e it 8 


he goll 


of thet 
1 Banks 
unk fot 


+ all the 


nal ani 
. of aly 





i| OSCAR WILDE AT LUNCIT 


GHILDREN’S COUNTRY HOLIDAYS FUND 


to The Earl of Arran (Room 3), 
18 Buckingham Street, Strand ? 


(ence 





DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES 


WILL YOU SEND THEM 
HALF-A-CROWN 
TO FEED THE CHILDREN ? 











24,000 meals have to be supplied every day. 


400,000 HALF-CROWNS 
ARE ASKED FOR. 
Gratefully acknowledged: 

800 Half-Crowns (£100), 


“ Sussex.” 


400 a (£50), Anon. 
192 me (£24) (collection), Anon. 
20 a (&2.10.0), H. W. T. 


Cheques and Orders payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes Food 
Fund,” and crossed, may be addressed to Dr. Barnardo's Homes, 
22 Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.1. 


| 
| 


' 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 


DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES are making their Annual Appea 
for 400,000 Half-Crowns for food for the largest family in 


the world—it equals a town in size—over 8,000 boys and girls. 

















| SOUTH AMERICA 


BY THE 


ROYAL MAIL 
PACIFIC LINES 


REGULAR SAILINGS FROM 
SOUTHAMPTON & LIVERPOOL 


SHORT TOURS TO FRANCE, SPAIN 
PORTUGAL & MADEIRA 
For full particulars apply to: 
AMERICA HOUSE, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W.1 








& ROYAL MAIL HOUSE, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 
GOREE, WATER STREET, LIVERPOOL 
| also at Birmingham, Manchester, Glasgow, Cardiff & Southampton 




















August, 1931. 1s. 6d. net. 


THE 


CORNHILL 


Edited by LEONARD HUXLEY, LL.D. 


LETTERS OF CHARLES DICKENS TO BARONESS BURDETT- 
; COUTTS.—IIE. Edited by Charles C. Osborne 
UNDINE: A POEM By Joan Ramsay 


THE FATHER OF TORY DEMOCRACY 

| THE GARDEN HOUSE: A SHORT STORY 
A CIVIL PRISONER IN TURKEY 
FISHERMAN’S LUCK 


By Sir John Marriott, M.P. 
By W. M. Letts 

By the Rey. Canon W. A, Wigram 
By “ Hafren” 

A. H. Cooper-Prichard 
By J. Leslie Mitchell 
BUTLER TO SIR WALTER 
Edited by G. E. Mitton 

By Grant R. Francis, F.S.A. 
By Laurie Macuus 


By Professor 
A FOOTNOTE TO HISTCRY 
-_— or wi LIAM DALGLEISH, 
JAMES I OF : a LAND: WHO HE WAS 
HOURS IN UNDRESS: XI. TRANSLATION 
LITERARY ACROSTIC, No. 96 


LONDON : 





JOHN MURRAY. 








DOES NOT THIS APPEAL OF THE 
CHILDREN TOUCH YOUR HEART? 


1,100 young children, some fatherless, some motherless, 
some total orphans, but all taken from dire poverty, 
now under the care of 


THE SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
‘““ARETHUSA’’ TRAINING SHIP 


(FOUNDED 1843) 


are 


2s. 6d. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for one 
minute. 
£7 10s, Od. will keep the Homes and Training Ship for 


one hour. 


ociety in this great work of 
these young ones. 


Please send a gift to help the S 
caring for, 


and eoridine for, 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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Finance—Public and Private 
(Continued from page 140.) 

(iv) Central Banks must not be unduly limited in their power to 
expand their deposits otherwise than against a corresponding 
increase in their holdings of gold or the equivalent of gold. 
Such undue limitations may result if the class of assets which 
the Central Bank is entitled to hold is too narrowly prescribed 
by law. Similarly, it should lie within the power of a Central 
Bank to restrict the volume of its deposits otherwise than by 
decreasing its holdings of gold. 

Bank or ENGLAND’s Position. 

With regard to domestic matters, and especially as 
regards the Bank of England, the City is certainly not 
disposed to endorse the suggestion made by Sir T. Allen 
and Mr. Bevin for the Bank of England’s becoming a 
public corporation and, indeed, if I am right in saying 
that this Report of the Macmillan Committee, like many 
other similar reports during the two hundred and filty 
years of the Bank of England’s existence, shows 
that, subject to the limitation of human imperfections, 
the Bank of England has served the interests of this 
country very well, there would certainly seem to be 
little warrant for the suggestion of the proposed change 
—-the less since it is universally acknowledged that it is 
the high traditions of the Bank of England which have 
inspired the Directors of that Institution during many 
generations to discharge their responsibilities in a 
manner which has contributed to the financial stability 
of the country. 

Artuur W. Krippy. 

(To be continued.) 


Financial Notes 
MarkinG Tier. 
Tux Stock Markets during the early part of the past week may 
be said to have been merely marking time pending the outcome 
of the International Conference assembled. in London to con- 
sider the problem presented by the German crisis. Inasmuch as 
it is possible that before these “‘ Notes ” appear in print the 
decisions of the Conference may have been announced, no 
good purpose could, perhaps, be served by my endeavouring to 
anticipate those decisions and the possible effect upon the 
markets. There are, of course, one or two obvious points in the 
situation which will eccur to anyone who has followed the 
course of markets during recent months. Delay by France in 
promptly accepting the Hoover proposals five weeks ago must 
undoubtedly be held largely responsible for the failure of the 
Hoover Plan to bring about the recovery which had been 
hoped for in the German financial situation. It is also 
obvious that were the Conference to break down without 
adopting measures calculated to restore confidence in Ger- 
many, a fresh collapse in the Stock Markets would be almost 
inevitable. At the moment of writing there is evidently 
difliculty in coming to agreement, and it is probable also that 
there is even considerable tension. And yet all the countries 
concerned have in reality a common interest to serve in main- 
taining the financial integrity of Germany. The Conference 
opens up great possibilities, but it remains to be scen how far 
the statesmen will be in a position to make the fullest and best 


use of them. 
* * * * 


Tue BANKING PosiITION. 

The figures of the five London Clearing Banks have now all 
been issued, and a comparison, therefore, can be made as 
regards aggregate Deposits and Loans. 

June 30th, 1930. 


Deposits. Loans. 
4 § 
Barclays ite 338,796,470 174,084,142 
Lloyds 352,870,281 185,875,811 
Midland -. 381,997,591 214,616,545 
National Provincial.. 276,728,599 155,948,328 
Westminster -. 295,655,087 144,240,974 





£1,656,048,028 
June 30th, 1931. 


£874,765,800 


~ Deposits. Loans. 
£ ‘ 
Barclays 342,450,383 173,735,646 
Lloyds 348,849,331 172,367,369 
Midland sig -. 379,055,050 200,155,919 
National Provincial.. 267,275,144 147,891,042 
Westminster 279,456,402 132,341,613 


£1,617,086,310 £826,491,589 
The outstanding feature in the foregoing figures is, of course, 
the great decline of nearly £50,000,000 under the head of 
Loins. Incidentally, this decline constitutes a_ rather 





interesting comment upon the theory that high interest 
curtailing 


jates have the effect of banking Advances, 


— 


and that low money rates furnish a quick stimulus to q 
revival. We have now had cheap money rates for a tn 
able period, but Advances have steadily declined, ang y, 
present total falls materially below the figures at the t 
when interest rates were far higher than at present, " 
* * * * 
Union Cop STORAGE. 

Judging from the latest report of the Union Cold stp 
Company, the meat trade has not been greatly affected dy. 
the past year by the general trade depression. At all ey 
the profits for the year ending December 31st last amouy 
to £981,702, as compared with £968,288 for the previous y 
The directors are, therefore, able to maintain the 10 mis 
dividend, while the carry forward of £190,150 is rather ithe 
than a year ago. Moreover, these distributions are afty 
placing a further £125,000 to Depreciation Reserve, 


A. W.K 
A Library List 


RosBert WALPOLE AND His Ace. By G. R. Stirling Tayi 

(Cape. 15s.) : 
Marsuan Lyautey. By Andre Maurois. (John Lane. 12s, 6 
Dawn. By Theodore Dreiser. (Constable. 10s.) 
Lire oF Rozpert, Marquis or Sauispury (Vol. Ill), ye 

Lady Gwendolen Cecil. (Hodder and Stoughton. 21s) F 
AFRICA FROM Port To Port. By M. Mott-Smith. (Shaylor, 2 
Tut Empreror’s New CiLorirs. By Johan Hjort. (Willig 





























and Norgate. 15s.) E 
Tue BLANKET OF THE Dark. By John Buchan. (Hodderae psig 
Stoughton. 7s. 6d.) i: 
Tne Hero. By Alfred Neumann. (Martin Secker. %, jp VICE 
Dear CouNTRYMEN. ByS. L. Bensusan. (John Murray. 73,4 
Broome StaGers. By Clemence Dane. (Heinemann. 85.6 
Tur Hippen Cuinp. By Franz Werfel. (Jarrolds. 1%, 6 —— 
Tur Monti or May. By Jane Dashwood. (John Mum | " 
7s. 6d.) _ RIAGE 
“THE 
woop 








QUEEN’S THEATRE. (Ger. 9437.) Everntnes at 81h 
THE BARRETTS OF WIMPOLE STREET, 


By Ruporr Bester. Matinees, Wednesday & Saturday at 23), — 
350th PERFORMANCE, JULY 29. LONDON’S LONGEST RUN UT 
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LIBERTY TILO-LEUM rn 
GIVES THE EFFECT bse 
pla APPO 
OLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
COLOURED ILLUSTRATION FREE. : UR 
LIBERTY & CO., LTD. REGENT ST., LOND: B Si 
letter ¢ 
envelop 
THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. then 
(incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) IT 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. : 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. APPOL 
Paid-up Capital cue ea ae oe on ese =—£4, 500,000 
Reserve Fund abi skp a wi aes woo §=—£.4, 475,000 : 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ...  £4,500,000 Mk 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of ¢ OFFIC] 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the } BATIO: 
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The Equitable Liff 1 


6 r= 
Assurance Societ 
(founded 1762) F 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C. 8. [ 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


{wo Shillings per line (a line averages 36 /etters). 
sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. 


line. Vouc 


Series discounts : 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a line charged as @ 


24%, for 6 insertions ; 5% for 13; 


14% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach the SPECTATOR Office, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance 
to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 
THE CANCER, HOSPITAL 


FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, 8.W. 3. 
RST SPECIAL HOSPITAL IN LONDON 
a DEVOTED BOTH TO 
TREATMENT AND TO RESEARCH. 
A certain number of beds are provided for advanced 
cases who are kept comfortable and free from pain, 
Help by 
£egacy, Subscription or Donation 
is earnestly Solicited. 
Please send Cheques crossed Coutts & Co, to the Secretary. 








ea (founded 1885)..-Fortnight’s 


Hy holiday for 600 slum children. Day’s outing ior 
15,000 slum children. Old people and tired mothers not 
forgotten. Six doctors employed. 2,500 patients weekly. 
Great Religious, Social and Philanthropic Institution, 
Full particulars sent. Visitors invited.—Rery. F. W. 
CHUDLEIGH, Stepney Central Hall, Commercial Road, E.1, 











EXHIBITIONS, &c. 
UGUSTE RODIN EXHIBITION, 
Important Exhibition of Sculpture by RODIN. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leic. 8q., 10-6. Sat. 10-1. 

















CINEMA 


CADEMY CINEMA, Oxford St. (Opp. Warings).— 
JA The Dramatic Russian Legend, “THE MAR- 
RIAGE OF THE BEAR.” Next Week, Conrad Veidt as 
“THE STUDENT OF PRAGUE ” and “ MEN OF THE 
WOODS.” A Quaint Soviet Film. Ger. 2981. 











PERSONAL 





UTO-INTOXICATION is responsible for Constipa- 
iA tion, Dyspe sia, Acidity, Rheumatism, Diabetes, 
Colitis, Liver, Kidney, and all Stomachic Complaints. 
—Write re Professor METCHNIKOFE’S Foop, New Research 
o., Dept. 3, Worcester Park. 








APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT AND 
WAN 


4 





] URSARSHIP, Haileybury College, Hertford, vacant. 
lary £500 and house.—For particulars apply by 

letter only to the MASTER, 

envelope marked ‘* Bursarship.” 


Haileybury College, in 





or BIRMINGHAM. 


PROBATION 


NET Y 


/ a 

APPOINTMENT OF PRINCIPAL 
OFFICER, 

The JUSTICES of the CITY invite applications for 
the position of a FULL-TIM™ MALE PROBATION 
OFFICER, competent to act as a PRINCIPAL PRO- 
BATION OFFICER. The person appointed will be 
required to supervise offenders dealt with by the Courts, 
to supervise and organize the work of a staff of probation 
Officers, male and female, to act in co-operation with 
voluntary organizations and generally to carry out the 
duties of a probation officer. 

The Justices will give special consideration to candi- 
dates who appear to be possessed of high ideals of social 
service, 

Applicants must not be less than 25 nor more than 
40 years of age, but candidates between 35 and 40 years 
of age will only be considered if they possess exceptional 
— or experience which specially fit them for 
the post. 

The salary will commence at £400 per annum, rising 
by annual increments of £15 to £500 per annum and will 
be subject to deductions prescribed by the Birmingham 
Superannuation Scheme, 1926. 

The appointment will be subject to the Probation 
Rules made by the Secretary of State. 

Applications (in own handwriting), stating age, 
qualifications and experience, should be sent (with 
copies of not exceeding three recent testimonials) to 
the undersigned not later than September 7th, 1931. 

). KE. BARKER, 
Victoria Law Courts, Clerk to the Justices. 

Birmingham. 

July 16th, 1931. 





| MONEY writing Showcards at home. We 
44 instruct you, supply work and pay cash weekly.— 
GRanT & GRay (GL), 2 Victoria Street, S.W. 1. 





ADIES wanted for interesting and well paid needle- 
work at home.—HERTONS LTD. 1164 Folkestone. 





SECRETARIAL AND TRAINING 
COLLEGES 





ULOMOBILE ENGINEERING TRAINING COL- 
d LEGE, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 3. (Day and Resi- 
dential).—Founded specially to train boys of good 
education for the Automobile Industry. The curriculum 
combines an essentially practical modern works’ expe- 
rience with training in administration. Appointments 
for qualified students. Candidates will be accepted for 
Probationary term. Syllabus from H&AD-MASTER. 





rPYHE ROYAL TECHNICAL COLLEGE, GLASGOW, 





SCHOOL OF CHEMISTRY. 
Director and “ Young ”’ Professor of Technical 
try : THOMAS GRaY, D.Se., LL.D., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Professor of Organic Chemistry : Forsyra J, WiLSON, 
D.Se., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Professor of Inorganic and Analytical Chemistry: R.M. 


Chemis- 


CAVEN, D.Sc., F.1.C. 
Lecturer on Physical Chemistry : J. A. CRANSTON, 
D.Se., A.1.C. 
Lecturer on Dyeing: A. B. StEvEN, B.Sc., F.1.C. 


DEPARTMENT OF METALLURGY, 
Professor: J. H. ANDREW, D.Sc. 
“‘Graham Young’ Lecturer in Metallurgical Chemistry : 
ROBERT Hay, Ph.D., B.Se., A.1.C. 

The Diploma courses are arranged for students pre- 
paring to become Industrial and Analytical Chemists 
and Metallurgists. These courses also qualify for the 
degree of L.Sc. in Applied Chemistry of Glasgow Univer- 
sity and the Associateship of the Institute of Chemistry. 

Fee per session £26 5s. Session 1931-32 begins on 
Tuesday, September 22nd. 

Calendar (by post) 3s., and Prospectus (gratis) may 
be obtained on application to the SECRETARY. 


GPA TREATMENT 
A® HOME 
cures RRHEYUMAPISM for good. 


Trefriw Waters are so rich in Sulphur- 
Iron (Ferrous-Sulphate) that the dose 
never exceeds one or two tablespoons. 
The Treatment, which is simple and 
highly efficacious, is usually seven weeks, 
and is sent in perfect Spa condition by 
parcel post to your home in small phials 
each containing two tablespoons. ‘rite 
Manager, Pump Room and Baths, 


FREFRIW CHALYBEATE WELLS, 
TREFRIW, NORTH WALES. 


(Member of British Spas Federation) 


























l eaiadhhesesinte te! OFr LIVERPOOL. 
SESSION 1931-1982. 

Prospectuses, and full particulars of the following, 
may be obtained on application to the Registrar :— 
UNIVERSITY CALENDAR (price 2s. 6d., post free 3s.). 
FACULTIES OF ARTS, SCIENCE, MEDICINE, LAW, 

and ENGINEERING. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF ARCHITECTURE. 

DEPARTMENT OF CIVIC DESIGN, 

INSTITUTE OF ARCHAEOLOGY. 

DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF SOCIAL SCIENCES AND 
ADMINISTRATION (ineluding Economics, Com- 
merce, Geography, Social Science, and Public 
Administration). 

SCHOOL OF RUSSIAN STUDIES. 

SCHOOL OF LOCAL HISTORY AND RECORDS. 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION BOARD. 

DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC HEALTH. 

LIVERPOOL SCHOOL OF TROPICAL MEDICINE. 

SCHOOL OF VETERINARY SCIENCE, 

SCHOOL IN DENTAL SURGERY. 

DOCTORATE IN PHILOSOPHY. 

FELLOWSHIP SCHOLARSHIPS, STUDENTSHIPS, 
EXHIBITIONS, SPECIAL GRANTS AND 
PRIZES. 

HALLS OF RESIDENCE. 

JOINT BOARD MATRICULATION EXAMINATION. 

AWARD OF SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 

AWARD OF HIGHER SCHOOL CERTIFICATES. 





in ROEBEL EDUCATION INSTITUTE, COL- 

LEGE FOR TEACHERS AND PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL GROVE HOUSE, ROEHAMPTON LANE, 
8.W. 15. DEMONSTRATION SCHOOL, 
GARDENS, W. KENSINGTON, W. 14. Chairman : 
C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A. Principal: Miss E. E. 
Lawrence.—lor information concerning Scholarship 
Loan Fund and Grant from the Board of Education, 
apply to the SECRETARY. 








rt‘RAINING.—Central Employment Bureau and 

Students’ Careers Association (Incorporated not for 
profit). Established 1898. Full Secretarial Training by 
highly-qualified Teachers and Participation in work of 
this large institution, where the classrooms all overlook 
gardens. Extensive appointments Department assists 
to posts.—Write SECRETARY for Prospectus, 54 Russell 
Square, W.C. 1. 









QUE Or PORTUR ITE. 


U Ni 

London College offers Intensive Business Course for 
well-educated Men and Women, including Shorthand, 
Typewriting, Correspondence and Accounts. Individual 
Tuition, 4 guineas per month. Full Course Fees by 
arrangement. LIMITED NUMBER OF VACANCIES, 
Apply at once. 

Box 749, WuiteLeys, Queens Road, London, W. 2. 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 


eh HOOLS AND TUTORS.— Reliab]: information and 
h advice concerning the most suitabie establishments 
will be given free of charge to parents stating their 
requirements (kind of school, age of pupil, lecality 
referred, range of fees, &c.), to Messrs. Truman & 
Knightley, Ltd., Scholastic Agents, 61 Conduit Street, 
London, W.1. ‘Telephone: Regent 0301 (2 lines). 
Publishers of ** SCHOOLS,” the most complete guide to 
schocis in existence. Price 2s. 6d., post free 3s. 3d. 








EI CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 
Ne) TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 

Messrs. J. & J. Paton, having an up-to-date know- 
ledge of the best Schools and Tutors in this COUNTRY 
and on the CONTINENT, will be pleased to aid 
PARENTS by sending (free of charge) prospectuses and 
TRUSTWORTHY INFORMATION and ADVICE, 

The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 








BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


} RIEN DS’ SCHOOL, SAFFRON WALDEN, ESSEX, 

—Ages 10-18, Junior School, ages 7-10. Fees: 
Boarders, £99 per annum, Day Scholars £30.— Prospectus 
from HEAD-MASTER, 








er ETN ME SL 8 C H VU OL. 


THE NEW ENGLISH PUBLIC SCHOOL FOR BOYS, 
13. 





Available for boys from 
ADVANCE COURSES IN COMMERCE AND 
ENGINEE where vocational training after a 





sound general education is combined with the best 
Public School tradition. 

The boys are housed in a modern mansion of more 
than 100 rooms, 400 feet above sea-level, standing in its 
park of 300 acres overlooking the sea, the Welsh moun- 
tains and the lovely Clwyd Valley. Bracing climate. 
Every modern convenience has been installed, including 
hot and cold shower baths ; all cooking and lighting by 
electricity. Central heating in all dormitories. The 
dietary is ample and includes fruit, which makes the 
usual tuck-boxes unnecessary. Cricket, Football, 
Hockey, Tennis, Boxing, &c. Model Office for business 
instruction. Engineering shop for experimental work, 

Fees: 120 guineas per annum inclusive. 

For particulars and prospectus apply to the HgEap- 

Mastek, Kinmel School, Denbighshire. 





GhF- EDMUND’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Fully 
& equipped Public School on a splendid site of 60 
acres, overlooking the City. Very healthy situation. 
Separate Junior School. Preparation for Universities, 
Army, &c.--For prospectus write to Rey, Canon W. E. 
BURNSIDE, M.A., Head-Master. 





V ELLINGTON SCHOOL, SOMERSET. 


The following beys have been awarded Entrance 
Scholarships : 
Chisholin, 

Kent. 
Sait, D.—St. Albans School, Lyme Regis, Dorset. 
Birch, B. V. M.—Seatord House Preparatory School, 


B.A.—Sideup Plice Preparatory School, 





Littlehampton. 








Destroys MOTH, 





SILVERFIS 


Regd. “ D bs M U T H ” Trade Mark 


and all pests 
upholstery, books, etc. 


From Chemists and Household Stores Everywhere. 


that prey on clothes, 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 





SOUTH AFRICAN FARM FOR SALE 





WANTED TO PURCHASE 





GRANGE SCHOOL. 


“; ROFTON 
Near Orpington, Kent. 

(Founded by the Misses Lyster in 1900.) 
Principal: Miss M. G. BEARD, M.A. Oxon (formerly 
Lecturer at Girton College and Somerville College, and 

Head-Mistress of Putney High School). 
A small private boarding school for girls (ages 12 to 18). 
Special attention to health; education on modern 
lines ; domestic science for elder girls; preparation for 
. all examinations. 





IGHFIELD, OXHEY, HERTS.--Principal, Mrs. 
ROBLEY BROWNE. Private Residential School 
for Girls. Tele.: ‘* Watford 616,” 


QT. ALBANS HIGH SCHOOL.—Church of England 
‘> Girls’ Public School. Chairman: The Lord 
Bishop of St. Albans. University Examinations. Large 
playing fields. New boarding house.—For particulars 
apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ST DUNSTAN’S ABBEY, PLYMOUTH, DEVON .— 
' SCHOOL FOR -GERLS (5-18) (English Church). 
Recognized by Board of Education. Warm climate, sea 
bathing, good food. Fees: Boarders from £75. Day 
scholars from £10.—Apply Si#TER SUPERIOR. 


MF\HE LAURELS, RUGBY.—Private BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Graduate staff; prepara- 
tion for academic and music examinations; extensive 
playing grounds, hockey, lacrosse, cricket, tennis, riding, 
swimming; excellent health record; individual care. 
Scholarships available-——Apply the PRINCIPALS. 














rJ\HE Headmistress of a first class country School has 
J a few unexpected vacancies for September which 
she would be glad to fill at reduced inclusive fees.—For 
particulars write HEAD-MISTRESS, c/o Paton, 143 Cannon 
Street, E.C. 4. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 


N a first class finishing school in French Switzerland 
_ two girls can be received at special fees.—Write 
** MADAME,” c/o Paton, 143 Cannon Street, E.C. 4. 











AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


| Figg to write Articles and Stories; make spare 
F hours profitable; booklet free—REGENT INSTI- 
TUTE (Dept. 85), Regent House, Palace Gate, W. 8. 








ITERARY Typewriting carefully& promptlyexecuted. 
4 MSS. 1s. per 1,000 words. Carbon copy 3d. per 1,000. 
Miss N. MacFarlane (C), 44 Elderton Rd., Westcliff-on-Sea, 


| ae ge MASSEY, Literary Agent. Good stories, 
W &e., required. Send stamp for prospectus to 
RONALD MASSEY, 108 Victoria Strect, London, S.W. 1. 








spa BA Q) A YEAR WRITING Stories and Articles one 
425 L.C.A. pupil earns—others £9 per week, £31 
per month. Why not learn this fascinating hobby by 
ost ? Specimen Lesson and “ Guide 8” free from 
andon College of Authorship, 37 (S) Albemarle Street, 
W. 1—the school with a GUARANTEE of SUCCESS. 





rF\HE TEMPLE BAR PUBLISHING CO. invite MSS. 
of every kind, book leagth, for new list. Unknown 
authors specially considered—60 Chandos _ Street, 


London, W.C. 2. 





j GENUINE OPPORTUNITY FOR A YOUNG 
JX AMBITIOUS MAN with the requisite capital. 


In South Africa (70 miles Capetown, served all trains), 
240 acre Fruit Farm, growing Apricots, Peaches, Plums, 
Pears, &c., capable of producing yearly-increasing 
profits; fully-planted with eight-to-one-year-old trees 
—canning, drying and export varieties ; plentiful water ; 
well-built house, foreman’s house and outbuildings ; 


swimming bath; tennis-court, fishing, golf; English 
society ; delightful climate. 
Photographs and full details—Box S, WALTER 


PEARCE & Co., Broadmead, Bristol. 








HOLIDAY APARTMENTS, &c. 


I LACK FOREST.—Part of house available in Univer- 
sity town of Freiburg. Convenient touring centre. 
Beautiful surroundings. Good sport, especially ski-ing. 
Comfortably furnished. Two maids peti, | Box 
1687, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1. 








S: DEVON COAST.—Restful holiday. Panoramic 
iN views. Guests received comfortable private house. 
Large garden. Tennis. Good centre and train service. 
—Box 1344, the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 








CONTINENTAL RESORTS, &c. 


” ANDERSTEG.—THE RUEDIHA"'S in Bernese Ober- 
IA land,summer & winter resort.—Mrs. VIOLET BATESON. 

\PIEZ.—PARK HOTEL. 
iN Spiez. Moderate prices. 








The most up-to-date in 








TO LET, &c. 


Ww Y not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street ? 
Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 

RACE, Hyde Park, W.2. Room & bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 

Baths free. No tips. H. & c. water all bedrooms. 





IGHEST PRICES PAID for Jewellery, old Golden 
Silver, Diamonds, Platinum, Antiques, Den 
Plates (not vulcanite), &c. Any condition; “large 
small quantities ; cash at once; goods returned jf ‘4 
not satisfactory. Call or post to largest firm of the 
in the world.—BENILEY & Co., 10 Woodstock § 
Oxford St., London, W. 1 (facing Marshall & Snellgtove) 


IGHEST FE ES 

tHE ?RICES are paid for old gold 
Sheffield plate, discarded jewellery” but 
WILKINSON, The Jeweller, Dial Lane, Ipswich, ” 




















—_— 


MISCELLANEOUS 


a, 

REVELATION TO LOVERS of real Turkish 

Tobacco. ‘“ BIZIM’’ CIGARETTES, 6s. 34 per 

100 post free, plain or cork-tipped ; 1,000 for 57s. bd 

Remit to manufacturers, J. J. FREEMAN & Co, Lm, 

90 Piccadilly, W. 1. (“SOLACE CIRCLES” Pig 

Tobacco, the finest combination ever discovered of Choicy 

Natural Tobaccos ; every pipeful an indescribable Plea. 
sure ; 12s. 4d. per }-ib. tin, post extra. 


























ee 
a your INDIGO BLUE SERGE from J. Drayg 
Manufacturer, 18 Ashfield, Bradford. Samples free, 


















AVE YOUR OWN BOOKPLATE.—Your ow 
Arms, Crest, Motto or other ideas incorporated, 
Artistic and original work from £3 3s. Specimens sent 
free.—HENRY A. WARD, 57 Mortimer St., London, W, 1, 

















H‘\i you anything to sell? Readers having any. 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer, am 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of 
the many thousands of readers of the Spectator. Pre; 

Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letter) 
per insertion, and should reach the Spectator Office, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittang 
by Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2}% for § 
insertions ; 5% for 13; 7$% for 26; and 10% for 52, 












[ ADY would let comfortable home, all conveniences, 
4 8 months, £45, from September Ist. Attendance 
if required.—OWwNER, Seafleld Cottage, Carr Bridge, 
Inverness-shire. 





( y= LAWN, EYE.—Attractive residence to let early 

autumn, 3 reception, 8 bedrooms, useful sized 
garden. Healthy situation, 5 miles from Diss, 12 from 
Framlingham, 9 Harleston, 20 Ipswich.—Apply Hon. R. 
DOUGLAS HAMILTON, Oakley House, Diss. 





hig > Y.—Unfurnished Flats to Let. Magnificent 
position overlooking sea, facing full south with 
absolute rest and quiet. From £100 to £350 per annum, 
all inclusive. 
Full particulars from Wi.cox, 11 Hesketh Crescent, 
Torquay. No agents. 





FOR THE TABLE, &c. 


] UCKLINGS & Chickens, 7s. 6d., 8s. 6d. pr. 
Geese, 6s. 6d. ea., trussed, post 
DONOGHUE, The Manor, Rosscarbery, Cork. 











Green 
pd.—NorRAH 





JRIME roasting fowls, 6s. pair, boilers 5s. 6d., post 





free.—Mrs. DALY, Square, Rosscarbery, Cork. 








Kk ONI KILLA 
A The Painless Rabbit Trap. 
Special 


Trial Offer. 
Single Trap, 2s. 3d. Three Traps, 5s. 6d, 
Six Traps, 10s. 6d. Twelve Traps, 20s, 
All carriage paid. 
PAINLESS RABBIT TRAP COMPANY, LTD, 
9 Perry Road, Park Row, Bristol. 














I EAL Harris & Lewis Tweed. Any length cut. Pat, 
free. James St. Tweed Depot,246 Stornoway,Scotland 











tae Shetland Hand-knit Woollen Goods. Jumper, 
) scarves, berets, etc., etc., from stock, or knitted to 
own measurements. Send for free illustrated catalogue 
to Miss M. J. Smiru, Midyell, Lerwick, Shetland. 











YOMETHING NEW FOR BAZAARS, &c.—Hané 
h coloured Pottery ; beautiful colouring ; big profits 
—RAINBOW POTTERY Co., Dept. “ S,”’ Lindfield, Sussex, 


















ie + for Garden.—Write for folder to Asuoy 
h & HoLMEs, LTv., Pennine Quarries, Macclesfield. 











Hotel and Boarding House Advertisements 





I ATH.—ROYAL YORK HOUSE HOTEL.—First- 
class residential. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C,. 


Large Garage. Historical associations from A.D, 1759. 





YOLLETTS ON THE COTSWOLDS.—Golf, motoring, 
/ polo. Every comfort. Excel, table.-—COLLETTs, 
Cleeve Hill 9, Cheltenham, 





ROITWICH SPA.—WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
] BATHS HOTEL. 175 rooms all with h. & c. water. 
Suites, 26 new rooms with radiators, A.A., R.A.C, Iild. 
Guide from J. T, CULLEY, Manager. 





HOTEL. 





VASTBOURNE. ANGLES PRIVATE 
‘4Facing sea, Nr. pier & bowling greens. 125 bedrooms. 


English chef. Winter terms from 2} gns. ’Phone 311. 


{XETER.—ROYAL CLARENCE HOTEL. Facing 
‘4 Cathedral. Quiet old-world Caravanserai. H. «& c. 
water & radiators in bedrms. Lift. Nt. porter. Phone 4071. 





Regen  diwet ad Britain’s Greatest 
1 Hydro. For health, comfort and pleasure. 270 

those with h. & c. from 15s. per day, 
others at lower rates. Prospectus free. 
 iualealiiaissial INNS, 


Bedrooms ; 
inclusive ; 








Ask for Descriptive List (2d. post free) of 170 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 
P, R. H. A., LTD., St. GEORGE’S HOUSE, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 
jg “ys HYDRO HOTEL. 
Fully Licensed. First class. 200 feet above sea, 
A.A. and R.A.C, Tel.: Hydrotel. ’Phone: 2207. 


See also page ii. 





Daddy Hole Plain. 









ORQUAY. ROSETOR PRIVATE HOTEL. An 
ideally situated, perfectly appointed private hote 
which is justly famous for its home atmosphere and 
reasonable charges. Garage. For illustrated Tariff apply 
RESIDENT PROPRIETOR. Telephone 3655. 















FFYOTNES.—SEYMOUR HOTEL, On River Dart. 
Ist Class, Cent. heating. Fishing, boating, hunting, 
shooting, golf, bowls & tennis, &c. Gar. "Phone: Totnesi4 












W HY not live within a 1d. ’bus fare of Bond Street’ 

Come to 34 Southwick Street, Cambridge TER- 
RACE, Hyde Park, W. 2. 
Baths free. No tips. 





Room «& bkfst. from 5/6 daily. 
H. & c. water all pedrooms. 












\ 7? HERE to Stay in London.—THE LODGE. 1 &. 
George’s Square, 5.W.1. Room and Breakfast 
fs. 6d. day, or 308. weekly. With dinner, 6s. 6d, of 











2% guineas weekly, 








YOUR SUMMER 


1st Class Hotels. 
lovely grounds, sports, etc. 
Excursions, 





Union Castle, Blue Star, R.M.S.P. Lines, also Yeoward and Booth Lines. 
New British Country Club opens August Ist, with 
Casino, Dancing, Sea Bathing, Lawn Tennis, All 
MADEIRA WINE YOUR APPETISER. T. COOK & S 





Always Fine. 


HOLIDA 


Particulars 









Never too Hot. 


DEIRA “= 
Steamers 


with Free 
ON, LTD., and Steamship Agencies. 







34 days’ Trip. 


Pamphlet. and coloured Booklet from 








a 





—— 





London: Printed by W. Srzaicur anv Sons, Ltp., 98 and 99 Fetter Lane, E.C. 4,.and Published bv Tue Spectator, Ltp., at their Offices, 
No. 99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1.—Saturday, July 25, 1931, 
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Shell petrol is recognised as being 
absolutely reliable at all times because a> 
its blend is seasonally adjusted to 
suit the prevailing temperature 4 
SUMMER SHELL 2 


On sale at every Shell pump Pa 
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RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS : 
rei 
Af. 
OTELS whose names are published on this page have the recommendation of the Travel Manager of the “ Spastator.” They : 
are either known to him personally or have been recommended by readers who have stayed there. It is our intention gradually to a8 
enlarge the list in order to make it representative of Britain and the Frish Free State, and we hope that readers will in future be upo 
guided by this list and will apply for particulars direct from the hotels instead of applying to the Travel Manager. In the wis 
case of places where no hoiel is yet mentioned, the Travel Manager will be pleased to advise readers through the post as usual, ag 





ABERDEEN.—CALEDONIAN. 
ABERDOVEY (Merioncth).—TREFEDDIAN, 
ABERYSTWYTH.—QUEEN’S. 
AMBLESIDE (Rydal).—GLE N ROTHAY. 
(near).—SKELWITH BRIDGE, 
AVIEMORE (Inverness-snire).—AVIEMORE, 
BABBACOMBE.—BABBACOMBE GLEN 
BALLATER.—INVERCAULD ARMS. 
BANGOR (N. Wales).— 
BARMOUTH.— 





BARTON-ON-SEA Hants) —6 tRAND MARINE. 


BATH. cetrcan al R¢ 


—PULTENEY. 
—ROYAL YORK HOUSE, 


—SP! 
BEDFORD. “BRIDGI E. 
BELFAST. —GRAND CENTRAL, 
BETTWS-Y-COED.—WATERLOO. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—GRANVILLE. 
BIRCHINGTON-ON-SEA.—BERESFORD. 
BISHOPSTEIGNTON (S. Devon).—HUNTLY 
BLACKPOOL.—IMPERIAL HYDRO. 
BLAKENEY (Noriolk).BLAKENEY. 
BOGNOR REGIS.—ROYAL NORFOLK. 
BOROUGHBRIDGE.—THREE ARROWS. 
BOURNEMOUTH.—BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO. 
—BRANKSOME TOWER. 
—CANFORD CLIFFS, 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN. 
BRAEMAR.—FI!"E ARMS. 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER. 







BRIDGNORTH.--CROWN. 
BRIGHTON.— KINGS. 
—ROYAL ALBION, 
—ROYAL CRESCEN 


NT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean ).— DOR CLOSE, 
BROCKENHURST.— FOREST PARK. 
BROMLEY (Kent).—SUNDRIDGE MANSION, 
BUDE.—GRENVILLE. 
BUDLEIGH SALTERTON.- ROSEMULLION, 
BUNDORAN (Co, Donegal)—_GREAT NORTHERN 
BURNHAM-ON-SEA.— QUEENS 
BUTTERMERE (Lake District), VICTORIA. 
BUXTON.— 
CAISTER-ON- SEA. 
CALLANDER (Perths.). 


CAMBRIDGE.— BULL. 

CARDIFF 

CARLISLE. —C Row 4 a D MITRE 

CARNOUSTIE.— BRI 

CASTLEROCK (Co. L ae ry). 

CHEDDAR.— CLIFF. 

CHELTENHAM.—LILLEY BROOK. 

CHESTER.—GROSVENOR. 

CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 

CHURCH STRETTON.—LONGMYND. 

CLACTON-ON-SEA.— GRAND. 

CLEVEDON.—WALTON PARK. 

CLOVELLY.—NEW INN. 

COBHAM (Surrey ).—OL D CEDAR HOUSE, 

COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCRKOCHAN, 

—RHOS ABBEY. 

CONWAY (N. Wales).—CASTLI 

CRAWFORD (Lanark). —— 

CRIEFF.—DRU MMOND ARMS. 

CROMER.—GRAN 

sROWBOROUGH. ~BEACO 

CROYDON (Surrey).—SHIRL x Y 

DEAL.—BLACK HORSE. 

DORCHESTER.— KING'S 

DORKING.- 

DROITWICH SPA. 
BATHS. 


DUBLIN (1.F.S.). 


MANOR HOUSE. 
DREADNOUGHT, 
—PALACE, 


GOLF. 


PARK, 

ARMS. 
WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 

SHELBOURNE. 


DULVERTON. CARNA RVON ARMS. 
DUMFRIES.— - 
DURHAM.—- ROYAL COUNTY. 
EAMONT BRIDGE (Penrit!:).—CROWN, 
EASTBOURNE.—HYDRO 
EAST GRINSTEAD.—FELBRIDGE, 
EDINBURGH. 

PANMURE. 


EDZELL (Forfarshire). 
ELIE (¥ife)— MARINE. 
ENNERDAL E LAKE (Cumb.).—ANGLER'’S, 
ESHER (Surrey).—MOORE PLACE. 
EXETER.—ROY AL CLARENCE, 


FEL IXSTOWE. 
FILEY (Yorks 
FOLKESTONE. GRAND. 
FOWEY.—FOWEY. 
FRINTON-ON-SEA. 
GAIRLOCH (koss-shire ). 
GERRARD'S CROSS. 
GLENEAGLES (Perths.).—¢ 
GLENLYON (Perthshire). 
GLOUCESTER.— BELL. 
GORLESTON-ON-SEA. 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS 
GRANTHAM.-G EORGE. 
GRANTOWN-ON-SPEY.—-GRANT ARMS. 
GRASMERE.— PRINCE OF WALES LAKE. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants.).—FOX AND PELICAN, 
GUERNSEY ((.1.). 

GUILDFORD. SH AL FORD PARK, 
GULLANE.— 
HARLECH (Wailes).—ST. 
HARROGATE.—© AIRN. 
HASLEMERE.— 
HASTINGS.— QU EEN’ S. 
HAWKHURST (Kent). 


HEREFORD.— GREEN DRAGON, 


DAVID's. 





HENDON (Middlesex). 
BAY.— 


HERNE 
HINDHEAD.—-MOO rR L A N DS. 


HORNS CROSS us Devon).—HOOPS INN 

HOVE.—ALEXANDRA. 

HUNSTANTON. or E STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
LINKS 

HUNTING ~ON.—OLD BRIDGE. 

HYTHE. 


ILFRACOMBE.—C —CLIFFE HYDRO. 
ILKLEY.—WELLS HOUSE. 
INVERNESS.—CAL EDONIAN. 
ISLES OF SCILLY.— - 


JERSEY (C1. _ -- 

KENDAL. 

KENMORE (Perths.) ). —TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 
KESWICK. 

KILLARNEY (L.F.S —— 

KING'S LYNN. aoe OBE. 

KINGUSSIE (inverness-shire).—STAR. 


CRED 


When did you last 


Tour Britain 


Travel Abroad ? 


HE Travel Manager, who 

is always glad to offer you 

what information he has at 
his disposal to assist you in pre- 
paring your travel arrangements, 
is anxious to receive your recom- 
mendation of hotels or other 
accommodation in Britain or 
Abroad where you have _per- 
sonally stayed. Details of the 
accommodation available, the 
charges made, and so on would 
prove especially useful. All 
letters will be treated in con- 
- fidence. 





Please address your letter to: 
The Travel Manager, 
“The Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C. 1. 


CEMDICERDCERINCERDCERIIECERI ERIN ERINERD) 
— LAKE 


LAKE VYRNWY § (Montgomeryshire). 
VYRNWY. 
LAUNCESTON.—WHITE HART. 
LEAMINGTON SPA.-—-REGENT. 
LEATHERHEAD.— 
LICHFIELD.— 
LINCOLN.—WHIT E H 
LITTLEHAMPTON.- 
LIVERPOOL. — 
LLANBERIS (Snowdon. —-~ROYAL 
LLANDRINDOD WELL -YE W 
LLANDUDNO.—GOG AR’ t H ABBEY 
LLANGAMMARCH WELLS.—LAKE 
LLANWRTYD WELLS.—ABERN ANT 
LOCH AWE (Argylishire)—LOCH AW 
LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—HYDE PARK, Knightsbridge. 
—IVANHOE, Bloomsbury 8s..'"W.C: 1. 
KENILWORTH, Gt. Russell St, W.C. 1. 
-——KINGSLEY, Hart 8t., W.¢ 
—PALACE, Bloomsbury, W. c 
THACKERAY, Gt. Russell ae > Ww... 1. 
—WAVERL me Southampton Row W.C.1. 
LOWESTOFT.—ROYA 





H ART. 


VICTORIA, 
wLLs. 


L ‘eam 


LYME REGIS. THE WAY, 
LYNDHURST.—CROWN. 
LYNMOUTH. 
LYNTON.—LEE ABBEY. 
MAIDSTONE.— 
MALVERN.—FOLEY ARMS, 


MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’s, 
MATLOCK BATH. 

MIDHURST. ‘SPRE AD EAGL E. 
MINEHEAD. — 

MONMOUTH. BE Al FORT ARMS. 
MONTROSE igen BENTS. 
MORECAMBE -— 


CRD CEDCETIEED 





MULLION.—MULLION COVE, 
MUNDESLEY-ON-SEA.--MANOR, 
NAIRN (Nairnshire). —GOLFVIEW 

—ROYAL MARINE, 
NEWARK-ON-TRENT.— 
NEWCASTLE (Co. Down),—SLIEVE DONARD, 
vee — ee AND, 


—VICTORIA. 
NORWICH.—MAID’S HEAD. 
OBAN.—ALEXANDRA. 

—GREAT - ESTERN,. 
—STATIO 
OKEHAMPTON.- aw HITE HART. 
OXFORD.— — 
PADSTOW.—METROPOLE, 
PAIGNTON.—PAIGNTON PALACE. 

—REDCLIFFE 
PAR oun all).—ST. AU STE LL BAY. 
PEEBLES.— 
PENARTH 
PENMAENMAWR (N. Wales).—_GRAND. 
PENRITH.— 

PENZANCE. —QUEENS. 
PERTH.—ROYAL GEORGE. 
TION. 





STA 
PITLOCHRY. —ATHOLL PALACE, 
PLYMOUTH.— — 
POOLEY BRIDGE.— 
PORTRUSH.— — 
PRESTATYN.— 
PRINCETOWN (nr.).— Two BRIDGES. 


RADLETT (Herts.).— 
REDHILL AND REIGATE. 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BA 
RHYL.— 
RICHMOND (Surrey).— 
RIPON.—RIPON SPA. 
ROSS-ON-WYE.— -——— 
ROSTREVOR (Co. Down).—GT. 
RUGBY.—ROYAL GEORGE, 
RUTHIN.— — 
it pl (LOW ae 


oe THILL, 





NORTHERN 





ST. ANDREWS.— 

ST. ANNES-ON-SEA. —GRAND 

ST. IVES (Cornwall).—CHY-AN -ALBANY. 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 

ST. MAWES (Cornwall),—SHIP & ¢ CASTLE, 


SANDERSTEAD (Surre y). —SEL SDON PARK, 
SANDOWN (1.0.W. 
SCARBOROUGH.— aaa 
SEAFORD.—BAY. 
SEATON (S. Devon. 
(1.0. uf oem 
SELKIRK.—COUNTY. 
SEVENOAKS.— 
SHALDON (Ss. Devon), —DU NMORE, 
SHANKLIN (1.0.¥ 


) PIER. 





SHAP Pacoteoand’ - SHAR. Ww ELLS, 
SHEFFIELD.— 

SHERINGHAM (Norfolk) — _— 
SHREWSBURY.— 

psn lll ag —BEL MON’ r, 
SKEGNESS.— aa. 

SLOUGH. SAY L Is HOU SE. 
SOUTHAMPTON.— 

SOUTHBOURNE (Hants.).— —- 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES, 
SOUTHSEA.— -- 
STAMFORD.—GEORGE. 
STONEHAVEN. — 


STRATFORD- ON- AVON.- 

STRATHPEFFER SPA. —BE N W YVIS. 

STROUD (nr.).— 

SWANAGE.—GROSVENOR. 

TAUNTON.—CASTLE, 

TEIGNMOUTH.—GL EN DARAGH. 

i el (Somerset), — TEMPLECOMBE 
HOUS 

TENBY (Pembrokeshire).—IMPERIAL, 


TEWKESBURY.—ROYAL HOe POLE. 
THURLESTONE (8S. Devon).— ——— 
TORQUAY.—GRAND. 

-HYDRO. 

OSBORNE. 

ROSETOR.,. 

—VICTORIA AND ALBERT, 

TOTNES.— SEYMOUR, 
TROON.— MARINE. 


TUNBRIDGE WELL S.—SPA. 
TURNBERRY.—TURNBERRY 
ULVERSTON. a 
VENTNOR (1.0.W.). 
WALLINGFORD (Berks.).— -_—— 
WARE (Herts.) 
WARWICK.—LORD LEYCESTER. 
WELLS (Somerset). 
bala i dal ON-SEA.- 
WESTGATE-ON-SEA, —srr, 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE. 


WESTWARD. HO !—GOLDEN 
WEYMOUTH.- 


MIL DRED’S. 
BAY. 


WEYBRIDGE (Surre y).—OATLANDS: PARK, 
WHITBY. 

WINCHESTER.— ROY AL. 

WINDERMERE.-— 


WINSFORD (Somerset).—ROVAL OAK. 
WOODHALL SPA (Lines.)—-EAGLE LODGE, 
WORTHING.— BURLINGTON, 

YELVERTON (Devon).—DEVON TORS: 
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» INCIT OMNE VERITAS. That thas been my 


! motto throughout my business career. I claim to be 
A N the author of the slogan, “Truth in Advertising.” 
VR “vy When my sincerity is doubted my visage assumes 
4 (GVO on expression akin to this photo taken five years 

A sale-room correspondent of a London daily called 
upon me some time ago, and said, “ Mr. -inaireanes: do you 
wish us to believe that if you had the chance of making 
a good commission by selling a high-priced lot for a dealer 
you would refuse the business?” Then 
the Old Adam manifested itself in me, 
and I lost my temper and looked like 
this. Those who read and appreciate my 
truthful statements can rest assured that 
the Grafton Galleries will never be the 
dumping-ground or the auctioneer the 
victim of the wily faker, so often a 
dealer. To be on the safe side, I will not 
sell for the trade or dealers (except a 
small proportion of jewels and_ silver), 
everything is from entirely private 
sources. 


ago. 





Within the next month representatives 
(or myself) will be in and around a 
RADIUS of Newcastle, Carlisle, Northallerton, 


20-MILES 
Lancaster, Malton, Leeds, Manchester, Hull, Chesterfield, Gains- 
borough, Horncastle, Liverpool, Carnaryon, Denbigh, Barmouth, 


Hereford, Shrewsbury, Launceston, Crewe, Birmingham, 
Northampton, Peterborough, King’s Lynn, Norwich, Gloucester, 
Yeovil, Guildford, Maidstone, and the South Coast. There is 
no charge for a personal call, as my knowledge is limited to 
silver and jewels; but 21s. is charged for representative calls, 
or if they have to follow to do what I am unable to do. May 
I book a call? 
Auction Sale 
Sheffield plate. 
china, and books. 
tered post. 


HURCOMBS GRAFTON GALLERIES, W. 1. 
(Top of DOVER STREET.) 


’Phone: Gerr. 5971-4, 


every Triday of pearls, diamonds, old _ silver, 
Fortnightly sale of antique furniture, pictures, 
No buying-in charges. Parcels safe regis- 





Let Can’s Chocolate Biscuits 
Entextain. Your Guests 






Gooee biscuits are 
yS appreciated. For 
fi st and attractiveness 
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CHOCOLATE GONDOLA 
ASSORTED 
(Milk Chocolate) 








For a moment it seemed that 
there couldn’t be—there was no 
drag or pull on the face. But 
the lathering was done with 





Write for a 
FREE SAMPLE 
or get it from 
your chemist in 
a big 1/6 tube. 


Made by the makers of Euthymol Tooth Paste. 


That is what made the difference. 
You were not accustomed to such 
perfect preparation of the beard. 





































































[]erererereveseseosessosssoorosorseres seeessare seccceccoood] 
3 COUPON. 
; To Euthymol, 113 C2, 50 Beak Street, London, W. 1 
t Please send me enough Shaving Cream FREE to last a week. 
+ 
ee 
i TRS ois devncvgucncsesvgscuinntendeavecncessernsaneesaneinsasdeecivaenedne es . : 
BY IO: | insnicinitian uaranhdndcesvetannindien cedeldiaiamaasbenitgieialeaaiediaia aes . 
bi Bl ock ictters please. 
as you would 
your CAR- by the 
NAME & MARK. 
| — HE name or emblem on a 
car is a promise. Test records 
must be upheld. The name 
*“ COURTINE,” on suit and coat 
linings, also is a promise. Before 
the time when—after exhaustive 
tests‘ COURTINE.” LININGS 
were first advertised to the public, 
Linings often gave serious trouble. 
But now, in the name 
“COURTINE” and the guar- 
- antee of the Manufacturers 
dee y COURTAULDS—you have ful- 
ath 4 lest assurance that the rich sheen, 
eliding comfort and fine texture will 
be preserved always. Ask your 
Tailor to use only 
99 
lf any difficulty tn ob 
taining ** COURTINE 
LININGS, write direct 
COURTAL LDS. 7D The name is 
16 St. Martin’ s-le-Grand, on the selvedge. 
LONDON, E.C, It. GUARANTEED FULLY SHRUNK 
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9 WEEKS OF 
SUNSHINE 


N 12 months, nearly 9,000 
weeks of sunshine were enjoyed 
by poor mothers and children at 
the Church Army Fresh Air 
Homes. Good, wholesome food, 
bright sunlit rooms, plenty of 
fresh air and sunshine. : 
To these needy ones, many of 
whom can afford only the bare 
necessities of life, a BREAK 
such as this from their sordid 
surroundings is a wonderful joy. 
Will you help the Church Army 
to bring happiness into the lives of 
those whose lot is hardship and 
want ? 
will give three provides a 
LOshudien cmd ZL: Use kes 
two weeks’ holiday. with one week's respite. 





Cheques crossed “ Barclays a/c Church Army,” 
payable to Preb. Carlile, C.H., D.D., 55, Bryanston 
Street, Londen, W.1. 


CHURCH ARMY 


FRESH AIR HOMES 
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Industrial Depression: 


its effects in the Mission Field. 


Things are bad in 
the Homeland. They 
are far worse in our 
Foreign Mission 
Field. In the British 
West Indies and in 
British Guiana there 
is great distress. 

Employment is 
very scarce, men we 
scrambling to get 
work at 5/- a week. 
How can a man, 
wife and family live 
on that weekly 
income ? 

Yet in spite of 
their terrible poverty 
our converts make 
great sacrifices to 
keep up their pay- 
ments for Church 
Membership—re- 
garding this as a 
matier of honour. 

The Moravian 
Mission Board is 
faced with the necessity of coming to the rescue of these faithful 
Church Members at this critical time. 





TUTTE 




















The need is most urgent. Will you send a special gift 
toward abatement of distress ? 


London Association in aid of 
Moravian Missions 


(President—Sir Charles Owens, C.B.). 
Contributions will be gratefully acknowledged by 
Charles Hobday, Esq., Chairman and Honorary Secretary, 


7 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C. 2. 
TUTTLE TEEPE 


Hee 


SUTTER eEee 
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Musings of a Mineral Water 
Manufacturer. 





No. 81. 
MARTYRDOM 


In the early days of the Trade Unions the working 
man, rather than accept conditions that he felt to 
be unjust, would, by facing starvation for himself 
and his family, convince us that justice was on his 
side. But now that the Unions are strong enough 
to be the big bullies of the country, and the wage- 


earners try to get their own way by threatening to | 
starve others, our sympathy is turned into hate and | 


fear and we commence to talk about dictators. 
When in pre-war days the Suffragettes tried to 
obtain the vote by violence they merely brought 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





women into contempt. But when, on the outbreak | 


of war, they chucked this nonsense, cut about a yard 


off their skirts—never were the skirts so short, so _ 


billowy, so frilly as during the war—and when, 
furthermore, they went into the munition factories 
and turned out shells in a way that surprised the 
world, and showed that much so-called skilled work 
could be done by amateurs, we tumbled over each 
other to give the girls the vote, and anything else 
they liked to ask for. 

There has been a certain amount of peace in 
industry lately, but that is simply because we have 
not yet faced the fact that the restoration of the 
Gold Standard means pre-war wages. The two and 
a half to five per cent. reduction in railwaymen’s 
wages was not worth negotiating about; it is 
fifty per cent. that is needed. Now as it is a waste of 
time to appeal to the Unions, as it is useless to try 
to bully the men, apparently there is nothing for it 
but for the officers in industry to try the medicine 
which never fails—martyrdom. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, we have always felt, tries to 
do the right thing in the wrong way, and equal 
incomes cannot, we are convinced, be brought about 
by law or any form of pressure. But we believe some 
approximation to equal incomes will be achieved 
by those who aspire to be leaders taking, not the most 
they can get out of the industries they control, but 
the least they can scrape along with; not in any 
spirit of martyrdom—all the nice girls loathe a saint 

but in that easy way an English gentlemen 
controls his team of professional cricketers, or 4 
comparatively poor colonel fathers his subalterns, 
soine of whom may be much wealthier than himself. 
English gentlemen can do this. And England 
expects. 


W. A. ROSS AND SONS, LIMITED, 
Belfast, Ireland. 
Makers of Ginger Ale, Tonic Water, Lemonade, Ginger 


Beer, Soda Water, Lemon Squash, and Lime Juice 
Cordial, for more than half a century. 
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